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The following Essay on " Irish Prose " owes its existence 
to the generosity of Very Rev. Fr. Stephen MacTernan, 
P.P., who placed a hundred pounds in the hands of the 
Council of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language, with a view to procuring two essays in 
Irish, dealing with the entire field of Irish literature. 
The vastness of the subject chosen, and the limitation 
as to the length of the Essay, made the task one of 
great difficulty. An adequate treatment of early Irish 
prose literature alone would require several volumes. A 
difficulty, too, which at first sight seemed insurmount- 
able, arose from the entire absence in modern Irish of 
the technical terms which are the ordinary stock in 
trade of the literary historian and critic. But a 
beginning must be made in this direction, and aesthetic 
criticism must be cultivated in Irish, if that language is 
to make good its claim to be heard as a Uving speech 
amid the babel of European tongues. Indeed, there is no 
greater want at the present moment to the student of 
Irish, than a sound, sympathetic, Uterary appreciation 
of Irish hterature, whether ancient or modern. No 
literature with which I am acquainted requires more 
exceptional treatment or more careful handhng than 



VI. 



ours. Ancient Irish literature stands alone, at once 
the reUc and record of a distinct, unique and isolated 
civilization. It would be uncritical to judge " The 
Bruidhen Da Derga," for instance, as one might judge 
the iEneid. It bears, indeed, marks of distinct kinship 
with the Plays of ^schylus ; but it is far less im- 
portant to dwell on its remote resemblances to the 
great classic masterpieces, than to study carefully and 
sympathetically the work itself. Modem Irish hterature, 
both prose and verse is unique and isolated, and refuses 
to reveal its beauties to those who [approach it with 
minds set in fixed grooves by the reading of modem 
European writers, and with a stock of conventional 
phrases drawn from manuals of Hterature. 

A distinct and isolated literature connotes a distinct 
and isolated civilization, and a distinct and isolated 
race. We cannot study the characteristics of a race or 
civilization if we come to their literary monuments with 
a stock of pre-conceived conventionalities. Our litera- 
ture must be taken as a whole, we must study its rise, 
development and decUne, We must trace the marks 
of unmistakable iiidentity that it reveals at different 
periods, we must study it in the concrete, as it is the 
direct outcome of periods of peaceful prosperity or of 
religious enthusiasm, or again, of a national cataclysm 
of unexampled violence. Whether Irish hterature, 
taken as a whole, is inferior, say, to German or Spanish 
hterature taken as a whole, is a question that may 
interest the literary theorist, but it is a question, that to 
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my thinking is far less important than this : what are 
the distinct features of Irish literature ? What does it tell 
us of the historic mind of owe race ? What message does 
it bear us across centuries of political turmoil, of religious 
zeal, of fire and blood? It is the voice of vanished 
generations of our forefathers. It has its faults and 
weaknesses, no doubt, but a critical study of it will 
reveal rare beauties of style and language, and a 
genuine, enthusiastic, overflowing, human sympathy, 
which, if carefully fostered, is calculated to act on the 
present generation as a refreshing breeze from the 
bosom of the west. 

p^'otKxis ti<\ x)iiinnin. 



cXAn ^n te^b<xm. 



l/eAC 



eACAtlAC. 



TIa SeAn-uip-fgeAtcA i gCoiccKxnn 

^n T)a|ia li-Alc. 
U05A1I t3|itii'6ne T)a "OejAgA ... 

-An U|ieA|* -Ale. 
IJip-'pg^AtcA t)AineAf te Coin CulAinti 

-An CeAcpATTiA'o hAlc, 
S56AI ponnuigeAccA 

^n CiJii5e<\"6 h^tc. 

-An S^ipeA'6 h^lc. 
Ha -AtitiaUa 

<\n SeACctfiA'6 h^tc. 
SeACjiun Ceicinti 

-An c-OccniA'6 h-Atc. 
^n TlAoriiA'o hdoif '06^5 Ajuf 'ti-A •61 aw 
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-An ce^T) -Atu 



riA se-An-tiin-sse^tuA i scoiucMnn. 

CiAtluigeAnn pjidf , no cAincfgUjicA,! gcoicciAtin, jac 
Aon cf A5Af f5|iibiifine tiA pint i nieAt)A]i. t)o ]iei]i riA 
bjiiog feo AnimigceAji oibjieACA fe^ncAif, gemeAtAC, 
Aguf ujilAbjiA coicciAti nA ti'OAoineA'o 1 nieAf5 oibpeAC 
pjioif. -Ace CA b^iig eite teif An bf ocaL nA cdsAnn An 
iheit) pn A|i jTAt) ifceAC. CiAtltiigeAnn fd f5]iibinn no 
ojiAit) ceApuigce te gtiocAj* tic^iigeACCA i|' nA |:uiL 
yumze i meA'CAji ; Aguf x)o peip nA bpiog f Ain, ni 
AHinii5ceA|i oibjieACA CjiAccAf a|i nA |ieitceAnnAib, no 
A|i Algeb^iA, 1 mcAfs oibpeAc p)idip 

If Idiji guji feit)i|i •o'obAi|\ p)\6if beic quince te 
gtiocAf mop ticjiigeACCA, Aguf If •oeiriiin nA fuit 6 n-A 
tAn •oiob Acc mcA-OAp cum beic *n-A tAomcib. Inf nA 
tiAtcAib feo teAnAf CfACCf Ainiit), An cuit) if md, a|i An 
bpf df ticf igeACCA. 

If fd-'oeACAif An obAip cpAcc App|idf 5<5^e'6eAtAC, dif 
If pd-'oeACAip ceAcc Ap An mdi-o aca te f AJbAit -oe. Ua 
An CHIT) If md -oo f5fibinnib 5^^'^^^^^ca gAn cuf i 
5ctoi6 f df . Ua f iat) fgAipigce inf nA teAbAftAnnAib 



IRISH PROSE 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE OLD ROMANCES IN GENERAL. 

Prose, or " unbound " language, signifies in general 
every kind of writing that is not in metre. According 
to this signification, works of history and genealogy, and 
the common speech of the people are reckoned as prose. 
But there is another sigm'fication of the word that does 
not extend it to all these. It signifies writing or dis- 
course conceived with literary skill, and which is not 
composed in metre; and according to this meaning, 
works treating of the stars, or of algebra, are not 
reckoned amongst prose works. 

It is plain that a prose work may be composed with 
high literary skiD, and, indeed, several such works only 
want metre to make them poems. In these chapters we 
shall treat chiefly of literary prose. 

It is very diflElcult to treat of Irish prose, as it is no 
easy matter to reach what is extant of it. The greater 
part of Irish writings is yet impubhshed. They are 
scattered throughout the great libraries of Europe, and 



gctot) 'oiob 1 n-HAiyteAbjAAib n-A bionn a 'oc-AifceAt a|a 
riA •OAoinib 1 gcoicciAnn, -acc AtiiAin aji ati Aof foglumcA. 
Hi Vie pn AftiAin, acc ca ati P|a6|^ licjAijeAccA ceitce, 
fotiiigce inf riA leAb|\Aib tArti-fgiAiobcA f ^m, i x)c|\eo 
5ti|\ 'oe^xcAHA lAt) 'oo fotAC<\]\, An p^ix) <\rA c|\oinici'6e 
SeineAlAig, if a leic^iTDi-oe my gAc <xon bAtl. If fiop, 
teif, gujA cti5 riA fCotAipi'De 5<5^et)eAlACA a bp|Aioni-AHAe 
•oo'n ppof -00 cf Aob-f gAoitfeA'o n<\ cf UA'6-focAil 5^^^- 
e^tACA AC<x le fOigbAil. inf riA feAn-teAb|\<\ib, no -oo 
CAbA|AfA'6 eotAf TDUinn aja nofAib <X|a pnfeAp, no -oo 
feioceocAt) 5AC c|AtiAit)-ceif c v^\\ fe<vncAf, no t)© CAbAji- 
fA-o cunnco^f cinnce a|a feAn-liofAib if a|i fe<vn-foc- 
fACAib nA cijie, i]^ guf feAnAtxxjA nA huijufgeAtc^v, nA 
cAinioe If gAc cf Acc eite a bi f uince te gliocAf lic- 
fijeAccA. tlime fin AtDeAjifAi-o An t^ijceoif neAiti- 
ctii5f e^nAC, <x|i teije^t) nA le^bAp f Ain, guf b'fiTi 6 An 

f AgAf llCflgeACCA bi A|1 f At) AgAinn, Agtif Ag buAlAt) A 

tAiihe Af An "C]Aonicum Scocoftim," 'o'fiAffdcA'o fe 
•oioc ; " ^n e fin An f AgAf liq^ijeACCA aca le CAif- 
beAnAt) 1 ngAe-oilg AgAib ? TDaY e, ni fiu 6 o'fogluim 

nA "OUAt) Af biC -©'f AJbAlt UAIt)." 

Ua pfof niAf An **Cfonictim Scocofum " inf gAC Aon 
ceAngAin 'f^^ 6oftip, ciot) nAC ceAfC pfOf licfigeACCA 

•00 JIaO-OAC Alf , CAob le CAob le fg^AlcAlb If fCAf CAlb 

lAn -00 bf eAgcAcc if "o'loiiiAigeAcc, if cufcA le ceile go 
bfiogitiAf, gAfCA, fUAiiTieAncAitiAil. 'H-A ceAnncA f Ain 
If mAic An coniAfCA Af Af licfigeACc go bfuil ctinncAf 



the greater part of those pieces that have been published 

is confined to magazines, not within the reach of the 

people in general, but only of the leai'ned. Nay, further, 

the prose pieces of literary value are stowed away and 

concealed even in the manuscripts, so that it is difficult 

to find them, while chronicles and genealogies and the 

like are to be found everywhere. It is true, moreover, 

that Irish scholars gave their first attention to prose 

works that would serve to elucidate the difficult Irish 

words that are to be found in the old books, or that 

would throw light for us on the customs of our 

ancestors, or that would imravel the vexed problems 

of our history, or that would give an exact account of 

the ancient forts and ruins of the country, and that they 

avoided the romances, the accounts of cattle spoils and 

the other tracts that were composed with hterary skill. 

For this reason the imskilled reader, on reading their 

works, would imagine that we had no other kind of 

literature but this, and he might ask you, placing his 

hand on " The Chronicum Scotorum," " Is this the only 

sort of Uterature that you have to show in Irish 1 If it be, 

then, it is not worth studying or being at all concerned 

about." 

There is prose Uke " The Chronicum Scotorum," 
though we should not call it literary prose, in every 
language in Europe, side by side with tales and tracts 
full of beauty and imaginativeness, and composed with 
skill, force, and spirit. Besides, it is a good sign of our 
literature that we have an account of our ancestors as 



corn cinnce aja A|t finfeAjtAib AgAinn \y ca te tei^eA'o 
Y^ti "C|\onictim Scocopum," *y^r\ "l/eAb^p gA^bAlA," 
^y 1 n-A teic^i-oib. "OeAjtbAit) teAbAi|\ 'OA f A^Af 50 
jtAib riA "OAoine CAinig |toThAinn ctifce cum gAC nit) "oo 
bAin te n-A rrouccAf •00 fgjtu'OA'o, UugAix) riA teAbAijt 
feo, teif, A tAti |:eAf A '6i3mn a|i neicib bAineA)^ te n-A|i 
ticitigeAcc, hiox) riAc ticpigeAcc lAt) fein. 

-Ace ni f AjjAtin f Ain gAti ticitigeAcc pnn, Aguf cAit) 
fcotAi|ii'6e fiA ti6o|tpA ATioif Ag tuA*© A|t i^eAfi-ticpig- 

eACCA, AgUf *5A jlA-O tlA jTUlt A teiC^lt) "OA tlAOII* te 
jTAJbAlt Y^^ t)OThAn. 

If miAfi tinn-ne, 'f^" cftigi'o aca ceApui5ce •ouinn, 

CUA1|tlf5 ^151^ "OO CAbAipC A|t All bpi^dj* SAe-OeAtAC, ACC 

ni irei-oip •ouinn 6 50 t^i|t vo fgl^U'OAt), if -oa bpig pn 
ni't A5Ainn acc foitti^ugA-o ^15111 -oo ■o^AtiAni A|t An 
^cuiT) If feA|t]A -De, If iA|t|tAit) Af ATI t^igceoii^ 6 t)0 
t^igeA-o 'DO f ^in. 

If lAt) cAiti'oe coicciAtiriA All cfeAti-pf oif S^e'oeAtAis 

riA neAfC if f Ambf eACC ioniAlgeACCA, t)ACATTltACC fOltt- 

P5ce If ceAjACACc f Ai'oce. Uf accait) a tAn ■oAf f eAii- 
fg^AtcAib Af neAf c 'Of AomeACCA ; mA]A 'O^AnAnn An 
'DfAoi'oeACC "D^ice "00 'DAOinib, If cui|ieAnn niAife if 
fuinneAth if dige Af feAn-'OAoinib c|i^onA, foijAbce, 
fAnnA; mAf "o^AnAnn f^og-bjAug AotniAf, f AijAfing, lot- 
biA'DAC, 1 n-A mhiv mnA uAifte, fp^ifeAthtA aj 6t if 
Ag AoibneAf 1 feomf Ai'oib Aef eACA, "oo bocAin^n "oopcA 
•oeACAig. -Acc If geAtt te •opAoi'DeACc f ^in mAife if 
Aitne nA n-iiif-fg^At fo 1 fAi-obfeACc, 1 mbfiACf Aib 
bfiogniAf A, If 1 n-iortiAiseAcc. -Ag t^iseA-o nA n-^ACc 



exact as that which may be read in " The Ghronicum 
Scotorum," in " The Book of Invasions " and such 
like. Such books prove that the people who came before 
us were skilled in investigating all things relating to 
their country. Besides, these books though not them- 
selves literature, give us much information pertaining 
to our literature. 

But we are not, on that account, without a literature, 
and the scholars of Europe are at present drawing 
attention to our ancient literature, and proclaiming that, 
for the age in which it was written, it has no equal in 
the world. 

We propose in the space assigned to us to give some 
account of Irish prose, but we cannot investigate the 
whole of it, and therefore, it only remains for us to give 
some description of the best portion of it, and to beg 
the reader peruse it for himself. 

The common characteristics of early Irish prose are 
wealth of imagery, brilliancy of description and pro- 
priety of expression. Many of our old authors describe 
the power of wizardry ; how it transforms men into gods 
and imparts beauty and vigour and youth to weak, 
withered, and feeble old age ; how it converts a dark, 
smoky cabin into a royal mansion, bright, spacious, rich 
in viands, where fair, noble dames drink and enjoy 
themselves in halls of airiness. But the beauty and 
splendour of these romances, their richness of forceful 
language, and their imagery act like magic itself. 
As we read these wondrous events we are treading 
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gcof Alb. 5^Aife ATI f* eip, ctini|\Acc riA gcpAob if tiA 
•oco|^, All c-<xe]A ciuin, cne<xft)A, fogAiiiAit, ^n ctiqcaii, 
All f AnA-o, An b^n focAif , f d-glAf, riA moinf eip bpcAJCA, 
btAcrhA]\A, An CAife rheAf, binn-gtdpAC — cuii^it) pn 
tiite 1 n-uTTiAit •ouinn 50 bpuilmix) Ag pubAl A|a bAncAib 
mine f^i'oe Citte "OAf a, no nA TDioe, no 1 5001115 a^acc 
•DO t)Aite-^CA-CtiAC, mA|^ A bfeicimit) nA bo]\b-conncA 
"DA tiiAf5A'6 fioj^jiAi-oe te 5A0CAib, no le ViAif 6AniAin 
triACA, n6 cimceAtt CpuAcnA TDei'Dbe. 

Hi 5An eotAf, teif, ACAimix) A|t nA peA^Aib if Af nA 
mnAib -oobuAiteAnn lomAinn inf nAn-uif-f5^AlcAib feo 

Pf CfO'OA, CUf ACA, AfO-TheAnniACA, f eAf5ACA, tlttAmA 

cum mAiceACAf "oo "o^AnAm "oo nAitiAit); mnA Aitne, 
mAifCAmlA, foilbife, 5|ieAnnniAf a, tAn-AbAit>e. 1meAf5 
nA cui-oeAccA f Ain, if I6if •otiinn 50 bf uitmix) Af f6x> nA 
hCifOAnn, ^Stif 1 bfocAip Af n'OAOineA'o cifeAmAit 
f^in. -Ace ni tiionnAn An q\eo aca ofCA inf nA fSOAl- 
CAib If CA 1 n-oiu. t)o hoiteA-o nA fi]\ feo te cloAf Aib 
fiA-oAig AJtif "00 cteACCA'OAf Anf 6 If cfiiA'OCAn b]\tii5ne 
If coimeAf5Aif . mAifit) i3fm6j\ -da f ao^aI f a -oion nA 
]T34if e. bionn pAt) A5 cuff Ail nA 5coiltceA'6, Iuisit) 
fiof Af bfUACAib sUvfA nA n-AbAnn. Ueit) fiAt) A5 
feil5 Af teif5ib ClAf tetiifc, if cluicit) An fiA'6 if An 
f Aotcu, If ni te 5A'6Aj\Aib nA te ceotcAib cf ompAitJe,. acc 
ie mife a gcof. Hi 5An fSiAC if ja a bit) 1 gcomnuit^e, 
if bionn foc|tom caca p'offAwe te h^ifceAcc 'n-A 
"OcimceAtt. 

If CApAi-o WcriiAf lAT) nA mnA leif, ^guf ni A5 bAile 



on the fragrant Irish sward. The verdure of the grass, 
the fragrance of the boughs and of the shrubs, the calm, 
pleasant delightful air, the hillock, the slope, the level, 
verdant pasture, the beautiful, blooming meadows, the 
rapid, sweet-sounding stream, all these remind us that 
we are treading the smooth, level plains of Kildare or 
of Meath, or in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where we 
behold the fierce waves ever a-rocking by the force of 
winds, or beside Eamhain Macha or round Cruachan of 
Maev. 

Nor are we unacquainted with the men and women 
we meet in these romances — brave men, strong, 
highspirited, wrathful, ready to forgive an enemy ; 
beautiful, splendid women, cheerful, merry, vivacious. 
In such a company, we perceive we stand on Irish soil 
and with our own countrymen. But the state of the 
people in these romances is different from that of the 
people of to-day. These men were bred to be proficient 
in the chase and they habituated themselves to the 
difficulty and hardships of war and conflicts. They 
Uve the greater part of their Uves in the open air, they 
range the woods, they lay them down on the green 
margins of the rivers. They hunt on the plains of Cldr 
Luirc, and they chase the deer and wolf, not with dogs 
and the music of trumpets, but with their fleetness of 
foot. They are never without shield and spear, and 
the din of battle is ever heard around them. 

The women, too, are active and vigorous, and they 
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f'AriAnn pAV. Hi jati yiov^we if f|^ot bjteAC a bionn 

flAt), ACC If mo ACA A nX)6CA]* Af tAfAlf A gctAOtl-f Of^ 

riA Af eAT)^!^!^ peAftACA cum cfoi'oce tiA bfiA6ui5ce 
f eo 'oo ftAt)A'6. -AcA t)eif ip eite it^iji riA ■OAoinib f eo if 
A|i TTOAoitiib f^in. Ua ATI ci'f 1 fi-A jcomtiijigit) neAifi- 

fpteA'OAC. Hi AftlAin tlA f Ult CAgtA OjACA |tOim AlllAf Alb 

tiA n-eAcc|iAnn, acc beniit) Ap uAipib a gcuit) f eipge a|i 

•oeijtg-fiucA'o CjteAfnA tiA mAf a 50 fl4ibcib if •OAinjnib 

-^MbAti. "Oo bi, f Of , A n-uf tAbjiA f ein aca, if niof ^AbA-o 

t)6ib beic Ag b]iiocAif eAcc 1 mfe^AftA a riAmAt). 

^cc cuifceAf ACAf jiiigA"© longAtiCAC A|i riA neicib feo 

50 I4if le •opAoi'oeACc 6*n ug-oAf . -dCAfiitiigeAnn ]^ ha 

pf if TIA mnA fo, If -oeAnAn yi lAOCf a if bAin-ngeAjt- 

TiAije, no -oeice if bAin-'oeice •610b. Hi le hfomAigeACc 

f OCaI "OeATICAf At! C-ACAjlJtU^A'O f AITl, ACC le TieA]\C f Olll- 

fijce longAncAig 1 n-A gcuijiceAn S^-^^f^ ^T^ ^^ xjoTTiAn Af 
fAT) cum -oul 1 jcomofCAf leo 1 t)cpeine if 1 lei|i-mAife. 
Ua jac eACc, 5AC cu^Af , jac cf eAC, 5AC c6i|i, ACAff uigce 
le cumAf -ofAoit^eACCA ati u^-oaiju Uujaix) tia 5<3^if5i'6i5 
cuAifc mof-'ocimceAll tia gcoillceA'o coiii h^AfCAit), 

AbAl-O leif TIA pA-OAlb, If -OUIflglt) flUT) Af A bflAl- 
ClgClb, If beipiT) OpCA ful A flClt) 1 bf AT). If Aft), 'OAC- 
ATTlAll, mAlfCAlilAll lAT) TIA CUfAIT) feo; CUIJUt) flUACC A|1 

ACACAib, If fUAfglAiT) mAi5t)eAnA bionn 1 nDAOf-bfuit). 
If coiTTiAil le focfom tia f coif me fAti ngeiififeA'o 
coimijceAC fUAim a ngA A5 gAbAil Af a ceile. Ua a 
liuif CACA com fiAt)Ain le glof tia fUA-o-conn niAf 
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do not stay at home. They are not without silks and 
speckled satin, but they trust more to the light of their 
fascinating eyes than to pearly robes, to win the hearts 
of the hunters. There is another difference between 
these people and those of our own day. The country in 
which they hve is independent. Not only are they not 
afraid of the attacks of foreigners, but they sometimes 
go across the sea in seething wrath, to the mountains 
and fastnesses of Alba. They possessed, moreover, 
their native speech, and they had no need to stammer 
in the dialect of their enemy. 

But all these things undergo a wonderful transfor- 
mation, through the magic power of the author. That 
magic power changes those men and women into heroes 
and noble ladies, or into gods and goddesses. It is not 
by imaginativeness of language that this transformation 
is wrought, but by means of wonderful description, 
in which the whole world is pressed into service to 
fmnish comparison for them in valour and in beauty. 
Every great deed, every journey, every spoil, every 

pursuit becomes transfigured by the author's magic 
charm. The heroes range over the woods as swiftly, as 
vigorously as the wild-deer; these they awaken from 
their dens, and catch before they have run long. These 
warriors are tall, handsome, beautiful; they subdue 
giants, and release maidens who are kept in captivity. 
Like to the noise of the storm in the wild winter is the 
noise of their spears, as they crash against one another. 
Their battle cry is as wild as the roar of the angry 
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bjAipt) gAn fAoifeAtfi <x|i Inif "OAHAbi^e. If m<v|A cetnfo 
A'OAncA -OA f ei-oeAt) te gAjib-JAOic a bpeAjig Ia An "o^oj- 
AlcAif. tli t)o peip cteA]' corhjiAic, mA]A cteACCAjA i 
nt)iu lAt), 'oo cumcAtt)e a 'ocpeAj^A. tlioji cteACCAt)Ap 
Vattiac TDipeAC, -pocAtjA, 6 ion At) fotuijce, acc ]"eAfATh le 
ceite 1 n-AJAi-o a nATtiAt) i n-A mbAttAit)ib beo-AbAit) 
•OAonnA. l>eotTiAin "oo Ve^x) iax), corii t Ait)! p, cofti meAn-' 
niAc te S^ifgi'oib nA UpAe, if nAp b'^ei-oip a gcfooAcc 
nA A meifneAC t)o f aja utAt) i ]tai|a nA i n-uiii-fgeAl. 

TDa cA •oeAf iTiAt) o]\c 1 "ocAob AoncACcA If lonnAnACCA 
nA UcfijeAccA gAe-oeAtAige i n-iotfiAijeAcc if i nt)AC- 
attiIacc lonnfAij 6 ctiif 50 •oeifeAt), cuif 1 gcomofCAf nA 
VitJif-fgeAlcA If pne aca Ag^inn teif nA liAnifAnAib -oo 
cuiiiAt) 'y^x) itluttiAin 'f ^1^ c-occrhA-o liAoif "oeAs. Udj: mAf 
bun comofCAif niAife if tiiii-bpeAJCAcc bAn. If cinnce 
nAf leigeA'OAf f iti-oe nA TDuniAn ]\iAm " U65A1I bf ui'one 
T)a tDei^gA," nA "UAin \)6 CuAilgne," nA fOf " Uoc- 
inAi]\c 6mi]i," ACC 'n-A CAob fAin if lonnAn nAc mop An 
mot) f oitlf igce ACA te f AjbAil 'f "^ n-uif-f g^AlcAib f eo 
Agiif 1 n-ATTifAnAib 'dot)A5Ain tli llACAitte if CoJAin 
UuAix) tli StiitteAbAin* tli heAt) AtiiAin 50 bfuit t)eAtt- 
]\Am te ceite ACA mAp AbfuigfeA it)if fCAfCAib Aoibinne, 
ciot) 50 mbeAt) a n-u5t)Aif f Aif-'oeijitce 6 n-A ceite, acc 
Annfo If lonnAn nA fmuAince if An mot) foittfigce, if 
lonnAn a n-iomAijeACc AtAinn Ag c|iacc CAf mAife 
iiAt)iji|iCA If t)AonnA, If 50 cinnce A5 cuf fiof Ap teip- 
itiAife bAn. 
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waves as they break without ceasing on Inis Dairbhre. 
Like to a kindling fire excited by tierce winds, is their 
rage on the day of vengeance. Their ranks of battle 
were not formed according to the mihtary tactics in 
vogue at the present day. They did not practice 
straight, steady shooting from a hiding place, but they 
stood together in the face of the enemy, as Eve, quick, 
human walls. Heroes were they, as strong, as high- 
spirited as the champions of Troy ; heroes, whose valour 
and daring are unsurpassed in story or romance. 

If you be in doubt as to the unity and indentity of 
Irish Uterature in imaginativeness and brilHancy of 
colouring from first to last, compare the oldest romances 
we possess, with the songs which were composed in 
Munster in the eighteenth century. Take as the basis 
of comparison, the beauty and loveUness of woman. 
It is certain that the Munster poets never read " The 
Destruction of Da Derga's Hostel," or " The Cattle 
Spoils of Cooley," or yet '* The Wooing of Emir," never- 
theless, the style of description to be found in these 
romances is almost indentical with that to be found in 
the songs of Egan O'Rahilly and Eoghan Ruadh 
O'Sullivan. It is not merely that they resemble one 
another, as beautiful passages might do, whose authors 
Uved widely apart from one another, but here the 
thoughts and the style of description are the same, the 
splendid imaginativeness in describing natural or human 
beauty, and especially in describing the comeliness of 
woman^ is also the same« 
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If t)6i5 tinn-ne ^ujt giopjtA t)A c^ite i mo'6 foitU 

flgCe, AtTljIAin 605AITI RUAI-O ^gUf Uip-J^g^dtCA 111A]1 

" U65A1I bjiut'one t)A tDepgV ^^ ^ bfuit nuAio if -Ajtf a 
•o'aoti liCfigeACC eite 'f^^ 6oi\uip — tia Sheltt Aguf 
iDeoulf, riA 5^^^^^® ^S^F '^^ tlibeltin genii et). ^cc 
cuif 1 gcuittiTie 50 bf uil f oillpugA'o longAncAc tiA f eAti- 
ug-OAitfoleAcuigcei n-uip-f geAlcAib f a-oa, •oeAg-fuince, 
tjeAg-cumcA, CAicce 1 bppof jio-giteAfincA. Ace 'f^^ 
c-occriiA'o liAoif 'oeAg, Aguf cimceAtL nAhAimpjAepn, t)o 
Veigin cocAlt pti-oeACCA t)o cti|^ Af ug'OAii, if a AigneA-o 
•oo spiof u^A-o le 'DiAn-fei]\5 t)AncAniAtl ful a bf uigfeA 
An f otttfiu^A'o ceA-onA uai-6. D'ei^in a iheAbAin -00 cuii 
A)i leic-iheifge Le curhA'o no gf At) no 6at) n6 fonniAX). 
Ill gAn fcoi|nTiib fiA^Aine pli-oeACCA -oo luijeAnn a 
AigneA-o Af niACcnAm A|t fio)i-iiiAi]'e nA-oUfCA no -OAonnA. 
t)o fsi^^ob An feAn-ti5T)Ai\ 1 bppdf focAif, ciuin, rhAopoA, 
Acc b'fiti'oeACc An ppof f Ain, cio*6 nA jtAib f 6 f uince 
1 meA-oAji. t)o ThAip f e 1 n-Aimf if f ocAif , cneAfCA, Aguf 
•00 bi bAi*6 Aije le bfeA5CACc. b'6 pfOf a UfUxbf a 
nAWfCA, Aguf If tAT) cAili-oe An pf 6if pn nA neAfc, 

f OCf UljeACC If I6lf -lOHlAlgeACC. 

ITlA'f iniAn linn An c-AisneAt) J^e'oeAlAC t)'feicfinc 
'n-A fligit) nA-ouf CA f 4in, gAn cuf ifceAC Aif le f mAcc 
CAf f Aiffge, ni f ulAif 'ouinn An feAn-pf 6f SAe-oeAlAC 
•DO leigeA-o. t)o ThAip nA hus-OAip 'oo bi A5Ainn le 
t)ei*6eAnAi5e 1 n-Aimpp buAi-oeAfCA; nf f Aib y6 t)'fonn 
Of CA f5f iobA-o 1 n-Aon-cof guf milleA-o An c-AnAm aca 
le bf on If le buile, if guf lAf f eAf 5 a jcf oi-oce, Aguf 1 
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It seems to us that the sougs of Eoghan Ruadh 
and romances like " The Destruction of Da Derga's 
Hostel," approach nearer to one another in description 
than what is ancient ajid modem in any other European 
literature, than Shelley and Boewulf, than Goethe and 
the Nibelungenlied, We must bear in mind, however, 
that these wonderful descriptions of the ancient 
authors are embedded in long, shapely, well-constructed 
romances, written in splendid prose, while in the 
eighteenth centinry and about that time, it was necessary 
to rouse an author to poetical enthusiasm, and to excite 
his mind with the frenzy of song, before he could be 
got to produce similar descriptions. His soul must be 
first touched with giief or love, jealousy or env^. 
Not without the wild rush of a poetical storm does 
his mind contemplate natural and himian loveliness. 
The ancient author wrote in calm, steady, majestic 
prose, but that prose was poetry, though not composed 
in metre. He lived in a calm, refined age, and he had 
an affection for beauty. Prose was the natural vehicle 
of his thoughts, and the characteristics of that prose 
are strength, sobriety and imaginativeness. 

If we desire to see the Irish mind in its own congenial 
state without its being influenced by foreign oppression, 
let us read ancient Irish prose. Our recent authors 
lived in troubled times, they had no inclination to write 
at all, till their souls were crushed with grief and frenzy, 
and till indignation lit up their hearts, and in their 
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n-<vtAoi'6cib — ciot) r)A]\ ctitThnigeAX)^)! o|\ca — aca cAili'oe 
n<v fe^ii-u^'OAji 50 fottet]! te feicpnc. CAtcpmit) An ion- 
n^xnAcc fiojUAAi-oe -pin nA feAn-ticpi^eAccA if nA nuAtD- 
tiC|\i5eAccA •00 cuigfinc 50 po-jteineAC, ttiaY miAn linn 
b|Aeit: coiticjiom vo CAbAijic a|a aj\ licpigeAcc 50 t^iji, 
^y 1 •00 nieAjjAt) 1 n-AJAit) ticingeACCA nA hCoppA if 
An •ooiiiAin 1 j^coicciAnn. If le con^nAifi o'nnuA'o- 
licfi5eACc gup feiTDip -0131 nn cjiAobfgAOileA-o eigin 
oifeAiiinAC -00 cup aja uif-fgeAlcAib nA feAn-u5X)A)i. 
TTIinijeAnn An cfeAn-ticpi^eACc a tAn -oa bfuil neAm- 
jnACAC, 'oo-ciii5fe 1 n-AnifAnAib if 1 nx)AncAib nA 
ViocciiiA'o liAoif e 'oeAg. tli VieAt) nAp ofgAit An ticpigeAcc 
S^e'oeAlAC i f em aitiac, if nA t)eACAii6 fi 1 bpeAbAf if 1 
n-oeine if 1 ngeipe, acc guf Ab e An f AgAf feAbAif cioc- 
fAt) Af tf eAn-AigneAt) cfeiceAttiAit le neApcbuAit)eAfCA 
If teif-buile. 

tliof b'f^TOip tmn cunncAf ceApc 'oo CAbAifC aji 
f Ai-obpeACc f ocaI If Af mot) tonnp ac foittfigce CoJAin 
TluAit) If thic 'OoiiinAill, If filit>e nA hAOife pn, munA 
mbeA-o i-Qif lATTiAib AgAinn le leijjeAt), "U65A1I bpui-one 
T)a *0ef5A," "UAin bo CuAilgne," "UocniAipc emiii," 
" Cac Tluif nA tlij," 7c. 6 Aimpf An uif-fgeil, " U65A1I 
bpumne t)A 'OepgA," 50 ViAimfif Co^Ain TluAit), ni*l 

AtnjIAf nA 50 |1Alb Cf AC 1 n-Ap CUAIt) Af llCflgeACC 1 
n-olcAf, ACC niop ACAppUlg fi flAlh a CpUC, AgUf ACA fl 

'n-Af meAf5 le •oeit)eAnAi5e niof f Aitubpe if niof lonn- 

f Alje 'nA piATTl. 
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poems, the characteristics of the ancient authors — 
though they were unconscious of them — are plainly to 
be seen. We must understand clearly this continuous 
identity of our ancient and modem literature, if we 
desire to form a just estimate of our literature as a whole, 
and to weigh it against the literature of Europe and of 
the world at large. It is by assistance from the modern 
literature that we are enabled to offer some suitable 
explanation of the romances of the ancient authors. 
The old literature explains much that is strange and 
hard to account for in the songs and poems of the 
eighteenth century. It is not that there has not been 
a development in Irish literature and that it has not 
advanced on the lines of intensity and acuteness, but 
the advancement is that of a strong, gifted mind through 
the influence of trouble and frenzy. 

We could not satisfactorily account for the wealth of 
language, and the brilliant descriptive style of Eoghan 
Ruadh and Mac Donnell, and of the poets of that time, 
had we not at hand to read '' The Taking of Da Derga's 
Hostel," "TheCattle Spoil of Cooley,'' "The wooing of 
Emir," " The Battle of Ros na Righ," &c. From the age 
of Eoghan Ruadh, it is certain that there was a time in 
which our literature fell away, but it never changed 
its essential features, and it is with us in modem 
times, richer and more brilliant than ever. 
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uog^it butntine t)^ X)eu5<\. 

Aguf 'otib|A<\mA|A guji b'lonriAn a rfio'6 ^oiltp5ce -Aguf 
niot) iroillpjce riA n-AiinAAn 'oo cum At) i n6i)nnn ca 
ceAt) 50 leic bliA'OAn 6 foin. If miAn linn Annfo 
cuAi)\if5 eigin -oo CAbAipc a]a An uip-'pgeAl jpeAnncA 
yo ACA cujACA Am AC te TDei-oeAnAije Y^i^ Revue Celttque, 
If Aifcfijce 1 m\)eA]\lA te tliclei Scocef. bAineAnn 
An c-eACCfA yo le huiji-fj^AlcAib Con CulAinn if 
" UAine bo Cu Ailgne." 'dec ca ye •oei5itce 6'n gcuit) eile 
•QOf nA fgeAlcAib feo. ^ca ye Leif f em f a leic, Aguf 
ni'l TDeAfmAt) guf A]\fA An c-uif-fgCAt e. fAJCAji 
1 "l^eAbAf nA 1itlit)pe" e, teAbAf t)o fgfiobAt) Y^^ 
c-AonttiAt) liAoif "oeAg, Aguf 1 " l^eAbAf bume l>ecAn/* 
Ajuf cult) t)e Annfo if Annfut) 1 teAbf Aib eite. 'dec if 
t)eiitiin 5U]\ cumAt) An fg^Al 1 bfAt) foirii Aimfip An 
leAbAif if Afi^Aije t)iob fo. 

U]\AccAnn fe Af milteA'6 ConAife TJIdtf mic Caca^- 
fceoil 1 ml3ftiit)in *0a IDefgA. -dft)-)!! nA b6ifeAnn vo 
b'cAt) ConAife le n-A linn, if ni f Aib a leiceit) t)o fij 
fiAm ]\oime 1 t)UeAmAif, if t)0 'oibif fe coimifgeA]! if 
eACf Ann if lei]\-5oip a]^ An cif Af f At), -dec t)'eif5i'6- 
eAt)Af A com-'OAlcAi'oe 'n-A coinnib, if t)'Aoncui5eAt)A)i 
le lilnf^eAl, 6 bfCACAin, milleA'6 t)0 "oeAnAih Af t)ctiif 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF DA DERGA'S HOSTEL. 

We spoke above of " The Destruction of Da Derga's 
Hostel," and we said that its style of description was 
the same as that to be found in the songs composed in 
Ireland one hundred and fifty years ago. We purpose 
here to give some account of this splendid romance, 
which has just been published in the Revv£ Celtiqite^ 
with a translation into Enghsh, by Whitley Stokes. 
This stoiy belongs to the romances relating to Cuchul- 
ainn and " The Cattle Spoil of Cooley," but it is widely 
different from the other stories and stands alone. There 
is no doubt that it is a romance of high antiquity. It is 
to be found in " The Book of Dim Cow," a book which 
Avas written in the eleventh century, also in " The Yellow 
Book of Lecan," and portions of it here and there 
throughout other books. But it is certain that the tale 
was composed long before the date of the oldest of 
these books. 

It describes the destruction of Conaire the Great, son 
of Etarsceil in the Hostel of Da Derga. Conaire was 
overking of Erin in his time, and so great a king never 
reigned before him in Tara ; he banished contention 
and strife and plunder from all the land. But his 
foster-brothers rose up against him, and they formed 
an agreement with Insgeal from Britain, that they 
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1 n-'dtbAin, If <Miii]^<MTi 1 n6i|\inn. 'Hu<m|i 'oo bio*OAi\ aj 
ceACc go caIatti ha h6ipeAnn, tdo bi CoriAipe aj pubAt 
te n-A biiit)in le liAif DAite -dcA CtiAC, Agui^ Ag *oeAnATTi 
Ap t)]\iii'6in T)a T)ep5A, ]\i LAijeAnn. -Aipijix) ad -oa 
bui'oiri |:uAim if focpoin a ceile, if Aicmji-o gAn 
TtieAfbAil guf Vpn i yuAim a nATriAX). bA ViiongAncAC 
e gAbAit if cogbAit CoriAife, i]* ni f Aib fe acc i h-a 
"jioIa 65 AmulcViAch " iiuai|\ -oo fOCIMII^CA-O 'n-A jm'j 
1 t)UeATTiAif e, ACC *oo cuifCA-o 5eAfA c]\omA, 'OAin^'eAnA 
Aif, 1 jCAf riAf b'fuf Aifce "66 -oul 6 cubAifc if 6 leif- 
iTiitleAt). If lAt) fo HA geAf A "oo cuif eAt) ai|\ : 

**11i chuiT)chif TDeA]^eAl Uem|\Ach ocuf cuAichbiul 
mbpeg. 

" Hif' CAif nicVicef Iac clAenmite CejiriAi. 

" Ocuf nif ecVicfA cAch nomAX) n-Ai-oche feAcVi 
"CVieAmAif. 

** Ocuf nif' fAci 1 ci^ Af mbi es^iiA fuillfi ceneAt) 
imniAcli iA]\ fuineAT) n5]\eine 7 iinbi ecnAi DAminuig. 

** Ocuf ni ciAff A fine Cfi T)ef gA *oo chij T)eif 5. 

" Ocuf nif' f AgbAicef Dibef 5 it) flAich. 

"Ocuf ni CAe "OArri AenmnA no enfip 1 cecli fo]\c ia]i 
fUineA-o ngf eine. 

" Ocuf ni A huff Aif Augf A "00 "OA moghuT)." 

If teif 50 f Alb An c-AJ 'n-A coinnib 6 cuif, Ajuf An 
oii\eA'o fAin geAfA "Oo leigeAn ai]i, aju]^ nA fAib Aon 

t)ul Alge lAT) DO feACnAt) Af fAT). 

^ S^^T^r*^ ^^ rS^^^ "^^ cuAit) fe 1 n-A^Ai-o nA ngeAf a 
fo 50 leif, Aguf bA "OAOf An xDioJAlcAf -OO bAineAt) 
Af. If ininic 1 fit An CACCfA x)o cinirinis fe Af nA 
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should work destruction first in Alba, and thereafter in 
Erin. When they were approaching the land of Erin, 
Conaire was travelling with his companions to Dublin 
and making for the Hostel of Da Derga, King of Leinster . 
Both parties hear the noise made by the other, and they 
recognize without misgiving that it was the noise of 
their enemy. The conception and the bringing up of 
Conaire were wonderful, and he was only "a young 
beardless lad " when he was installed as king in Tara. 
But heavy, fast-binding geasa were put upon him, so that 
it was not easy for him to escape from misfortune and de- 
struction. These are the geasa to which he was subjected : 

" Thou shalt not go right-handwise round Tara, and 
left-handwise round Bregia. 

'* The evil beasts of Cerna must not be hunted by thee. 

« And thou shalt not go out every ninth night beyond 

Tara. 

" Thou shalt not sleep in a house from which fire-light 
is manifest outside after sunset ; and in which (Ught) is 
manifest from without. 

"And three Reds shall not go before thee to Red's house. 

" And no rapine shall be wi'ought in thy reign. 

'* And after sunset a company of one woman or one 
man shall not enter the house in which thou art. 

" And thou shalt not settle the quarrel of thy two 

thralls!" 

It is plain that Fate was against him from the beginning, 
seeing that it permitted so many geasa to be imposed on 
him, and that it was out of his power to avoid them all. 
In the course of the story he breaks through all these 
geasa, and heavy was the vengeance inflicted on him. 
Frequently, as the tale progresses, does he call to mind 
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geAfAib yeo vo bi mA|i cpoinuijeACc aiji, if a|a 
T)ut 'n-A n-AJAi'O 'oo If minic -oo cuijieA'c i n-miiAit 
T)6 le neAfc cAfngAifeACCA 50 jiAib milleAt) if 
cub-Aifc 'n-A coitiAip. If cfUAiJTTieileAC e fge^i <mi 

•OeAg-fiog fO, A5 •OeATIATTl TTlAICeAf A T)0'n CfAO^Al mof- 

•ocimceAlt, Aguf te linn gAC mAiceAf a Ag bjiifeAt) cf e 
n-A jeAf Alb If An c-AJ "oa ceAngAilc le f lAbf a iaji f Ainn 
nA feAt)fAt) AbfifeAX), tli'l fgeAl nA eACCf a le fAJbAil 
1 leAbfAib nA 1 mbeAl nA feAncAi-oe coiti •ooilb, coiti 
Cf uAigtheileAC le f uif fe if coitheAf gAf An cuf ai-o f eo le 
n-A Ag "oocmA f ein, if e f a "oeoig Ag cuicim gAn cf uAg 
gAn CAife '66. Ci'6eAnn f e f ein go f oileif go bfuil f e 
Ag T)ul Af AAithleAf ; If 'n-A •61A16 fin ni fAgAnn fe Ann 
f ein bfifeAt) a geAf a -oo feAcnAt). t)i a coil fo-lAg, 
If bi An loinAt) "oo geAfAib iriAf CfomuigeAcc Aif . IDa 
'66ig leAC guf cuifeA-OAf nA -oeice ConAipe a|a An 
f AogAlcum ce^p mAgAit) too '6eAnAni t)e, *' quoties voliiit 
fortiina jocari." Hi f Aib a leiceit) "oo fig fiAifi foiriie 
fin Af feAbAf If Af comcfoniACc : 

'' If nA flAich ACAic nA cf i bAif f f of 6f int) .1. bAf f 
•oiAf 7 bAff fcoch 7 bAff nieff A. If inA flAich Af 
chombint) Ia cAch fef guch AfAile ocuf becif cecA 
men-oclifoc Af febAf nA cAnA, 7 m cfit)A 7 in cViAin- 
coiTif Aic f All fechnon nA hOfenx)." 

^cc If 6 CfUAg An fgeil gup b'e An feAbAf c6At)nA, 
Aguf An cothcfOTTiACc neAtri-gnACAC -oo riieAll e cum 
fligeAt) A t^onAif. t)i f e -oo geAfAib Aif gAn fioccAin 
•00 t)eAnATti i-oif beifc t)A geibleACAib, acc niof I6ig a 
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these geasa which weighed him down, and as he breaks 
through them, he is often warned prophetically, that 
destruction and misfortune are in store for him. Pathetic 
is the story of this good king, doing good to the world 
around, and on the occasion of each good deed breaking 
through his geasa, while fate binds him down with a 
chain of iron, which he cannot break. There is no 
tale or narrative to be found in books, or from the lips 
of story-tellers, so sad, so pathetic, as the wrestling and 
struggUng of this hero with his own hapless Destiny, 
and his falling at last without regret or pity. He 
himself perceives clearly that he is on the path of 
misfortune; but at the same time he feels unable to 
avoid breaking through his geasa. His will was too 
weak, and there were too many geasa pressing heavily 
upon him. One would imagine that the gods sent 
Conaire on earth, to make of him a laughing-stock " as 
often as Fate wished to make merry." There never before 
was a king to match him in goodness and justice : 

" In his reign are the thi-ee crowns on Erin — namely, 
crown of corn ears, and crown of flowers, and crown 
of oak mast. In his reign, too, each man deems the other's 
voice as melodious as the strings of lutes, because of 
the excellence of the law, and the peace and the good 
will prevailing throughout Erin." 

But the pathos of the story consists in this, that it is 
his goodness and his unwonted justice that lure him to 
the path of his misfortune. He was under geasa not 
to settle the quaiTcl between his two '-thralls,'* but his 
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"OAonriAcc 'oo g^xn •out if lA^itDceAcc vo 'oeAnAiti eACopcA. 
T\i t)di5 linn 5U|i pei-oni a l^n t)o'n fge^l fo x>o 
f AjiugAt) 1 lonnjiAcc f oillpjce, if i fAi-obijAeACc f ocaI, 
-Aguf if x)eAll|iATfiAC guji TnAjA fo t)o fjpio'bf A'6 CogAn 
KuAt) t)A TTKMjAfeA'o fe 1 n-<Mmfi|i An u5X)ai|i. Cunifinii'o 
fiof Annfo beAgAn x)'fio|i-cofAc An fgeil — 

"IDui |ai ATn|iA Aijiej-OA fop 6|nnn, CohAit) pei'oleAch 
A Ainin. t)oluiX) feAcTicuf n-Ann t)A|i ^enAch mbjieg 
LeicVi, conAccAi in mnAi y oji un in cobAiji 7 ciji clitii]i- 
|Aeii Ajigic CO n-eco|\ x)e o|a Accne oc f otcut) aI- tuing 
Ajigic 7 ceicVipi heoin oip ftujnii 7 gteojijeniAi beccAi -oi 
cViAiipiTiogui cho]ic|iAi hi fOjAileAfcuib nA tuingi. C))\ac 

CAf C0|1C]1A foloicVlAin AlCche. t)l1AllT)Al Aipg-OltJl 

ecoi|Afit)e [mitecVi] -oe o\\ oibinnm ifin bjiAcc. bene 
iebu|v chutpACAcli if i chocucf lemon -oei fbiciu uAinitDe 
fo "oefgin liut) oiji impi. "CuAginilA injAncAi v\ o]\ 7 
Aifgec fOjA A bf uin-oib 7 a fOjiinnAib 7 a gUAllib ifint) 
lene t)! cAcb leich. UAicnet) ffiA in gfi^n cobbA 
fo-oejAj X)onA fef Aib CAi-oleAch int) oif fjiifin ng^^ein 
Apn cpciu UAinix)i. T)a cfilif n-ofbuit)i foji a cint), 
fige ceic bpi ntJUAl ceAchcAji n-oe 7 mell ifo\\ fint) 

CAch T)l1All. IDa COflTIAll IcO "OAch int) fOllc fin ffl bAjIjA 

n-AilefCAif hi fATTHAAX), no ffi t^efgdp lAf nx)enATh a 
•OAchA. 

If Ant) bill 00 cAichbiuch a fuilc "oia folcut) . . . 
l3ACAf rilchi]\ fneAchcA n-6enAit)he nA t)i t)oic 7 bACA|i 
TTiAecnchoifi 7 bACAf "oepgichif fiAn flebe nA "oa gfUAt) 
nglAn Ailli. t)ACAf •ouibichif t)fuiinne T)Aeil nA "oa 
mAlAich. IDaca]! inAnt) 7 ff Aif x)o nemAnnAih a x)ecA 
1 nA cent). t)ACAf glAfichif bughA nA "oi fhuil. 

OACAf TJCfglchlf pAfCAing nA beoil. IDaCAJA fOf AfOA 

mine mAechgelA nA t)a guAlAinx). l3ACAf gelglAnA 
fichfocA nA mefA. IDacaja focA nA I Am a . . . . 
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goodness made him go and make peace between them. 

It seems to us that a large portion of the story is 
unsurpassed for briUiancy of description, and wealth of 
language, and it is probable that it is in this wise 
Eoghan Ruadh would have written did he live in the 
author s time. We quote here a little of the very 
beginning of the story : 

*' There was a famous and noble king over Erin, named 
Eochaid Feidleich. Once upon a time, he came over 
the fairgreen of Bri Leith, and he saw, at the edge of a 
well, a woman with a bright comb of silver, adorned 
with gold, washing in a silver basin, wherein were 
four golden birds, and little bright gems of pui-ple 
carbuncle in the rims of the bashi. A mantle she had, 
curly and purple, a beautiful cloak, and in the mantle 
silvery fringes arranged, and a brooch of fairest gold. 
Marvellous clasps of gold and silver in the kirtle on her 
breasts and her shoulders and spaulds on every side. 
The sun kept shining upon her, and the glistening of the 
gold against the sun, from the green silk, was manifest 
to men. On her head were two golden yellow tresses, 
in each of which was a plait of four locks, with a bead 
at the point of each lock. The hue of that hair seemed 
to them hke the flower of the iris in summer, or like red 
gold after the burnishing thereof. 

" There she was undoing her hair to wash it . . . 
White as the snow of one night were the two hands ; 
soft and even and red as fox-glove were the two clear, 
beautiful cheeks. Dark as the back of a stagbeetle the 
two eyebrows. Like a shower of pearls were the teeth 
in her head. Blue as a hyacinth were the eyes. Red as 
rowan berries were the lips. Very high, smooth and 
soft-white the shoulders. Chalk-white and lengthy 
the fingers. Long were the hands . . . The bright 
radiance of the moon was in her noble face ; the 
loftiness of pride in her smooth eyebrows ; the Ught of 
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Soluj'pui'oiti'o inn efce in<\ j'AeiAAjAi'o ujicVioclKMt UAitli 
in<\ minnKxljib ]Auiclien, f uipghe ceAc1ic<x]i dT)A]ii5 ^oyc, 
Uibjii Ainmj'A ceAchcA]A a -oa 5t^w<^'o co n-AniU*o in*o 
cib|"en "00 b<\il-Aib bich clio]icpA co 'nTDei]^^! yol^ ^^^Z 
7 A|\<xitl eite CO j^otu]* giti ]*neAciic<\. TDocmAei^xxxclTo 
bAn<\m<Mt inA stoji cem yoyuv n-inm<\tb<\ acci, cochim 
ingnAiT)! be. ua p C|\a ^y cAeniAem ajuj" a|" Ait'oeAin 
Agu]" Af cojAAin ACConnA|ACA'OA|A -puiti -ooine "oe mnAib 
-ooiYiAin. 13a '0015 tec bex) a p-oAib t)i. t)A]:|AiA Aj^bpecli 
"c]iucb cAch CO nCcAin." '^CAem cAcb co bCcAin." 

Hi'l flije AgAinn Annfo cpAcc a|i b]AeA5CACc nA 

t)|iu)'6ne; a]i a cuit) feomiiA Ae]\eACA Aoibne, a]i cuaI- 

Lacc iiA|"At, TTieAnmAC ConAi]ie, a]i a tei]i-TfiAi]"e if a|i a 

]"pei|AeATtitACc, A]i A CAome if a]i a Tfi6|\'6Acr, a]\ nA 

c6AT)CAlb -00 CUlcle n-AbAlTTI 1 JCUtilAngf ACC COITTllfgAl]!, 

A]\ nA ciif A^OAib -00 join if -00 rfiibt fe •qa cof Ainc f em 
jAn bfij, A]A A Aj "oocmA f ein, Af ctj^uaj a lei|\-CAfCA, 
iTiA]\ eijeAnn if AicceAnn f e x)eoc if gAn Aoinne 'f^'^^'' 
t)|\tii'6in cum a ioca "oo itiucAt), itia]i "00 fAopfAt) Aon 
•oeoc ATTiAin e Af tAn-cuite a riibAifce, if gAn An 'oeoc 
fAin le f AJbAil, nA f 6f Ap bAfSAt) if inilleAt) if •ooJAt) 
If leif-bpifeAt) nA boi"6ce fin. t)A "ooij leAC guf b'i 
An Uf Ae "DO "ooJAt) if -00 beAjAt) Afif be ftuAJCAib nA 
n-eACCf Ann : 

" Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera faudo 
Explicet, aut quis posset lacrimis aequare labores?" 

:o: 
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wooing in each of her regal eyes. A dimple of deUght 
in each of her cheeks, with an amlud (?) in them at one 
time of purple spots, with redness of a calf s blood, 
and at another with the bright lustre of snow. Soft 
womanly dignity in her voice ; a step steady and slow 
she had, a queenly gait was hers. Verily of the world's 
women, 'twas she was the dearest and loveHest that 
the eyes of men had ever beheld. It seemed to them 
(King Eochaid and his followers) she was from the 
elfmounds. Of her was said — " shapely are all till (com- 
pared with) Etain." " Dear are all till (compared with) 
Etain." 

We have not space here to treat of the beauty of the 
Hostel ; of its airy, deUghtful chambers, of the noble 
high-spirited party of Conaire, of his beauty, of his 
loveliness, of his gentleness, of his majesty, of the 
hundreds who fell by his hand, in the press of conflict, 
of the heroes he wounded and destroyed while defend- 
ing himself in vain from his own woeful fate, of the 
pathos of his bitter thirst, how he cries and clamours 
for a drink while there is no one in the hostel to quench 
his thirst, how even one diink would save him from the 
flood of his misfortune, and how that drink was not to be 
obtained ; nor yet of the crushing, destroying, burning 
and great wrecking of that night. One might imagine 
that it was Troy, that once more was burnt and pulled 
down by hosts of strangers. 

" Who can unfold the slaughter of that night or the 
death, by narration, or who can its troubles equal with 
tears ?" * 

* The text and translation of the passages quoted in this chapter are 
taken without any alteration from the Jiew^ CeUique, Vol. XXII., 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
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^n uiie^s^lu. 



um-se^lr^ b^ine^s te com cut^inn. 

1]* mA|A -A ceite Cti CutAinn in]" ri<\ feAn-fj^Atc^Mb 
^Ae'oeAtACA If -Aicil 1 mbe<x|AC Aijiice "o'eACciKM-oib 
gjieigeACA. UlAijAeAnn Cu CulAinn i h-a Iaii vo feAn- 
]*5e<\lrAib gAe-oeAlACA 'n-A cti]\A-6 oi]\DeA]\c, i]* 'n-A Iaoc 
CAC-buAt)AC ; Aguf 1 n-A Iati eite -oiob i]' e p]m'otti- 

Tin'leAt) riA n-eACc a|i a 'oc|\acca]i e. 'H-a CAob -pAin m' 
x)iA riA •oeATTJAn Cu CutAinn acc "011111116 -OAonriA, biot) 50 

TDCAgAflll ACAp^AUJA'O lOngAllCAC A1]\ 6 11A1]\ gO buA1]\ te 

neAjAC eAccAc eigin "oiAAoipeACCA. ^y ]:iAt)Ain, yeAjtgAC, 
p'ocTfiA|A 1 gcACAib 'f 1 gcorhlAiin e, acc ni gAn CAi-pe, 
gAn cjiuAijifieit A C]\oi'6e. 1]^ e cu|\a'6 Cuigit) UIat) e, 

AgUf 5^01]! CATTIAin TTIaCA, 1]^ cu COfAUCA CulAinfi. tli 

cuniit) tAOC]\A riA cjiuinniugA'o 'OAoineA'6 eAgtA riA 

UATiiAin Ai]\, Aguf if Cfom e beini a cuit) aijuii if cu]i- 

|\Ainn A lAiiiie i Iaji corfieAfgAif. 

Ciot) n A]\ bA •oeATTiAn e f ein, leigmix) — 

*' guf A gAif fecAf mime boccAriAig ocAf bAtiATiAi^ ocAf 
renici gliTTOi ocAf 'oemnA a edi]\. 'Oaij -oa bepcif "CuAtA 
T)e T)<\nAiinA n^Aiinux) immipmn combAt) inon a Jjf Ain 

OCUf A eclA OCAf A UfUAT) OCAf A tl]\UA1T1Ain IflCAC CAcVl 

ocAf in CAC CAchfoi in cac comlun-o ocAf in cac comfuc 
1 ceigit)." 

Hi Aoncuismit) i n-Aon-co]\ leif nA bu5t)ApAib a 
•oeA]\]: At) nAC -OAonnA An cu]\At) fo. TlTl i gCoin CulAinn, 
A •oeifit), 'nuAi|\ A bionn feA]\5 if c]\AOf ai]\, if 'nuAif a 
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CHAPTER III. 



ROMANCES RELATING TO CUCHULAINN. 

Cuchulaiun, in the old Irish stories, is hke Achilles in a 
certain body of Greek tales. Cuchulainn lives in some 
of the old Irish stories as a noble hero, a victorious 
champion, and in others he is the main heroic figure in 
the feats described in them. Still Cuchulainn is neither 
a god nor a demon, but a human being, although a 
strange transformation takes place in his person from 
time to time, by some wondrous magic power. He is 
wild, wrathful, vehement in strife and conflict, yet he 
is not without softness and pity. He is the champion of 
the province of Ulster, the glory of Emhain Macha, 
the guardian hound of Culann. Nor heroes nor 
assemblies of the populace put him in fear or trembling, 
and weighty is the stroke of his weapon and the onset 
of his hand in the thick of the fight. 

Though he himself was not a demon, we read that, 

'* There shouted around him Bocanachs and Bananachs, 
and Geniti Glindi, and demons of the air. For the 
Tuatha De Danann were used to set up their shouts 
around him, so that the hatred and the fear and the 
abhorrence and the great terror of him should be the 
greater in every battle-field, in every combat, and in 
every fight into which he went." 

We do not agree by any means with those authors 
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cuipe<Min pu A f eACAinc riA iAocpA cum bAi|", <\cc An 
5pi<\n bjAeAJ, lonniiAC, lAfAtriAil, Ag cu|a a ceAf i gc^in, 
Ajuf 'nuAiii A CAjAnn An c-acaiajiuja'o caccac aiji ie 
neApc A "|nAfC|\Ait)" ni't Ann acc An gjnAn ceAt)nA fA 
•6iib-]"5ATnAltAib, ij^ ]:a up-'ooiACuJA'O ceoij. If lAbjiAit) 
nA Viuj'OAHi feo a|a bjAeACAX) An tAe cji^ neAtcAib nA 
fpei|\e, niAp coftiiAtAcc -oo Coin CulAinn. -dec if "ooij 
linn-ne nA fuil Aon jAbAt) -oo f ArhluijeACC nA ^iieine 
nA -00 -oiib-^^^AniAllAib neinie AgAinn cum eAccA Con 
CulAinn, mA]\ a bfoillpjceAf •ouinn lAt) ^yno, huip- 
fgeAlcAib, "00 tuigpnc. Hi'l i n-eAcc|\A Con CulAinn 
ACC fS^At m6f-cu]\Ai-6 •oo cofnAirh a cuigeAt) 6 AmAf Aib 
nA bfeA]\ n6ipeAnnAC 6y nA ceicfe cuigi'Oib eiie, if go 
f Alb A eACCA T)A n-Aicfif Ag bAfDAib uite nA ci'fe. Hi 
ceAfc gfiAn nA ceo nA fgAniAitt "oo CAbAifc ifceAC gAn 
fAC, <^5Uf iii"l' ^ n-uif-fgeAtrAib a bAineAf te n-Af 

5Ctl]\A"6 fAC nA A^obAf fAmluijeACCA "OA fAJAf. Hi 

hcAt) nA guf ]nnneA'6 gniomAfCA teif nA cig te 'ouine 
-OAonn A "00 •oeAnAiri gAn CAbAif 6 "oeicib, no 6 •oeAifiAnAib, 
ACC ni -oeAnAnn fAin gfiAn nA t)iA "oe. bi >Aicil DAonnA 
50 leof — Af CAob A ACAf Af Aon cflijit) — ACC cuifeAnn 
pAllAf lonnfAt) glofmAf 'n-A cimceAll., 1 -ocfeo 50 
gcficit) ftuAigce le lieAglA da ArfiAfc, Ajjuf neAfc- 
uijeAnn p a gut, 1 "ocf eo 50 "ocAgAnn Anf a-o Af buit)in 
nA UfAe, If 50 DCuiceAnn a gcuix) Aifm a]* a lAifiAib le 
fUAim A tiuif e. 

If fiof eAccAC mAcjnioniAfCA Con CulAinn, acc ni 
•oeAnAnn f Ain dia nA gjiiAn nA cAi'obfe "oe. tli p Aib Ann 
AccleAnbAn 'nuAif cuif fe longnAt) A|\iomAnAi"6cib oja 
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who assert that this champion was not human. Cu- 
chulainn, they say, when in a rage and fury, and when 
even his very look puts heroes to death, is nothing else 
than the fair, brilliant, blazing sun, sending its heat 
afar ; and when a strange transformation sets in on him, 
on account of his " distortion," it is only the same sun 
underneath black clouds, and in an eclipse of mist. 
These authors speak, too, of the day dawning through 
the clouds of the air, as represented by Cuchulainn. But 
it seems to us that we have no need of similitudes of the 
sun or of the dark-clouds of heaven, to understand the 
exploits of Cuchulainn, as they are revealed to us in the 
romances. The story of Cuchulainn is that of a great 
hero, who defended his own province from the attacks 
of the men of Erin of the four other provinces, and whose 
feats were rehearsed by the bards of the country. It is 
not just to introduce sun, or clouds, or mist, without 
cause, and there is neither cause nor reason for simili- 
tudes of the kind, to be found in the romances that 
pertain to our hero. Not that he has not performed 
feats which sm'pass a human being's power, without help 
from gods or demons, but he is not, therefore, a god or 
a demon. Achilles was fully human — on his father's 
side at least — but Pallas sheds bright effulgences around 
him, so that hosts tremble through fear on beholding 
him, and she strengthens his voice so that terror seizes 
on the Trojan band, and their arms drop from their 
hands at the sound of his shouting. 

The boyish exploits of Cuchulainn are truly marvel- 
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cui]\ce -An IA105. T)o CL15 cca-o 50 teic -oiot) ia]\]\acc -A|a 
e "oo TTiA]\bAt), Acc nio]\ b'i:ei*oi]i teo yni e too gojicuJA'o. 
5lu<M]"eAnn fe 'h-a rToiAif), Aguj^ cuiceAnn cAogAX) xDiob 
te n-A Iaitti, Aguf i^cjuocAit) ati ciiix) eite "od. Hi ]iAib 
]^e An c]AAt fAin acu cui^ btiA"6nA -o'AOif. t)o ]nnne fe 
eACCA niof lonjAncAije 6 bliA-oAin 50 btiA-OAin, Ajiif 
■00 jut A CAit A]\ |:uAiT) nA 'ouicce A)A ]:at). Ua cunncA]" 
A]v An gcupAX) yo 1 n-A lAn •o'tiiiA-'pgeAlcAib, acc if iad 
-po nA fgeAlcA A bAineA]^ tei]", a]\ i]" ]:eA]\p a byuil 
Aicne. '^UogAit biAUiione T)a T)e|V5A," " UAin \)6 
CuAilgne," " Cac 1lui|" nA \li^,'' " Sepjbje Concu- 
lAin-o," " l^let) b|\ic)ven*o," " UocinAijic Bmip." Hi"l Aon 
l^geAt •oiob fo corri b^ieAJ, com bpiojiTiAp te "UAin bo 
CuAitgne." "Uii^-i^jeAt cii|\Ai'6eAC i|^ eAt) An " UAin " 
50 b|:uit 'odcAin Aon licjiijeACCA no ceAngAn ^y^n 
•ooTTiAn Ann, tn^-j^jdAt lAn 'o'eAcqtAi'oib Aoibinne, Aguf 
•o'eACCAib 1 n-A bfoitt|"i5teA|\ c^ioioacc if meAnniA 
m6)\-cu]\At). Ciot) gup rS^^^ pAgAnOkC e, ni'l mi-cneAf- 
CACc nA iiii-nA'otip a]a gacc nA a]\ jniotn -oe. ^Annfo if 
Annfu-o CAix) fCA]\cA foittpjce le fAJbAit Ann com 
liAtAinn, corn tonnpAC if jeobfAitDe 1 tiCfijeACc nA 
KoiiiA. Ua An cAinc bo]\b, f Ambif, if nA b]\iACAip b^n'oj- 
TfiA]\, Lei]\-Thilif, If ni futAif 'oo'n leijceoif fuim "oo 
cu|\ 1 n-eACCAib if 1 ngnioniAfCAib An fgeit fo, Aguf 50 
m6]\-Tfi6|\ 1 gcf o'OAcc If 1 meAnrriAin, if 1 mOf-cpoi'oeACC 
Con CuLAinn. 

Ua CuigeAt) ULa-o Ag fuiffe 1 gcoinnib nA gcuigcAt) 
eite, -Aguf If e Cu CutAinn f At cof AncA Cuigix) tltAt) ; 
If e gteACAi-oe a 'OAOineAt) 1 n-ucc An bAogAit ; if 
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lous ; but he is not, therefore, a god, or the sun, or a 
phantom. He was only an infant when he astonished 
the young hurlers of the king's court. One hundred and 
fifty of them attempted to put him to death ; but they 
did not succeed even in wounding him. He pursues 
them, and fifty of them fall by his hand, and the others 
submit to him. At that time he was only five years of 
age. He performed still more wonderful feats from 
year to year, and his fame spread over the whole 
country. There is an account of this hero in several 
romances ; but the romances pertaining to him, that 
are best known, are " The Destruction of Da Derga's 
Hostel," " The Cattle Spoil of Cooley," " The Battle 
of Ros na Righ," " The Sick Bed of Cuchulainn," « The 
Feast of Bricru," " The Wooing of Emir." There is 
none of these tales so beautiful, so forceful as " The 
Cattle Spoil of Cooley." '^The Cattle Spoil" is an 
Epic worthy of any literature in the world, a romance 
full of deUghtful episodes, and of feats in which 
the valour and high spirit of great heroes is depicted. 
Though it is a pagan tale, there is neither coarse- 
ness, nor unnaturalness in feat or event recorded in 
it. Here and there, it contains descriptive passages 
as beautiful, as brilUant, as are to be found in the 
literature of Rome. The style is luscious and rich, 
the words forceful and melodious, and the reader is con- 
strained to take an interest in the feats and events of 
this story, and above all, in the valour, the high spirit 
and the large-heartedness of Cuchulainn. 

Ulster is struggUng against the other provinces, and Cu- 
chulainn is the wall of defence of the Province of Ulster ; 
he is his people's champion in the breast of danger, he 
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e A toTiniiAT) f olAif 1 TiT)oii\ceAcc fleibe, if a gcotnAijAce 
•oiTi,if A 5C]iATin bAjAi^A 1 n-AJAit) a tiaiiiat). ^Y geAll 
le hAoncuJA'o mtiiTiTici]ie tia heo|\pA uile i gcoiTimb 
tlApoteon AoncugAt) riA jceiciie jctiigeA-o i ti-ajato 
Con CuIaitiii, acc ^vi]\ nio oibinjeAtin An Cu '^]\o\'6e 
pn le r\e^]\x: a coin a fein nA m<:^\\ ceAnn u]i|AAit) ^\\ 
fluAigcib. Ctii]ieAnn cortipAC Aonpi\ ACAf a]i a ci\oix)e. 
SAfUijeAnn tn6)\-ctii\A'6 'f^i^ ^^ 6; acc An fAit) a bionn 
f e Aj plei-o leif An jctipAt) f Ain, ca neApc aj flwAj; nA 
bpeA|A neijieAnnAC ^luAifeAcc jiompA corh f a-qa Ajtif 
If f eit)!]! leo. ^cc ni flAn nA f olAin Iaoc nA cuiaa-o 
'n-A "OiAi-o. 1f fio|A 50 •oeninn nA ctii|AeAnn fe PeAjAJuf 
cum bAif, ACC ni'l fonn aja IpeAfAJtif buAn-cortipAC -00 

Ctl)\ Al^A. 1f lOTTTOA CAC If C01TfieAf5A|\ A^A A -OCfACCAnn An 

"UAin," ACC ni'l eAcc 'f^^ YZ^^^ M' feA)\f ctii|AeAf 1 
n-uniAil •ouinn ndfA cneAfCA a^i n-AicfeAc, a n-oeAJ- 
bcAf A, If A n-OAonnACc 'nA coTfipAc Aonpf Con CulAinn 
If 'Pe]it)iAiT) A5 An -de. 

Corh-'OAlcAipe "oo b'eA-o nA cuf Ai'oe feo "oo hoileA-o 
le SgACAij If -Aoife, Acr 50 |AAib An Cu 1 bfAt) 
niof oige nA peiroiAt), A^uf Anoif, 010*6 50 bfuil 
c|A0i'6e nA beipce a]i leiji-lAf at) le lAn-feifg 1 n-AJAit) 
An coinieAfgAiji, ni -oeACAit) bAit) a 5coifi-"6AlrACAif 

1 bfUAIjAe ACA, Agllf if gCAll le b|1A1Cpib 5f At>ACA 

1AT) Aj ceAgiTiAil le n-A ceile A]i mAi-oin Iao An 
cortiiiAic, If Ag fgAjiA-o le ceile 1 jcoiiiAip nA hoi-oce, 
50 bjiuijce, leoince, rA)\ eif f tinif e if An^idij An conneAf- 
5Ai|A. Hi •0615 5ti|A f5piobAt) fCAiyi nA uip-f jcaI piAtfi 
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is their radiant light in the darkness of the mountain, he 
is their shield of defence and threatening staff in the face 
of their enemy. The league of the four provinces 
against Cuchulainn, is like the league of the people of 
Europe against Napoleon, only that that great Hound 
works more with the strength of his own body, than as 
the chief of hosts. A single combat delights his heart. 
One great hero a day satisfies him; and while he is 
engaged in fighting this hero, the hosts of the men of 
E^ria proceed in their forward march as far as they may. 
But, nor hero nor champion does he leave whole or sound. 
It is true indeed that he does not slay Fergus, but 
Fergus has no desire to prolong the quarrel with him. 
The " Cattle Spoil " describes many a battle and 
conflict, but there is no exploit in the story that so 
clearly reveals to us the gentle spirit of our ancestors, 
their poUshed manners, and their humanity, as the 
single combat between Cuchulainn and Ferdiad at the 
Ford. 

These heroes were foster-brothers who were edu- 
cated under Scathach and Aoife, but the Hound was far 
younger than Ferdiad, and, now, though the hearts of both 
are burning for the combat, the affection cherished in their 
fosterage did not grow cold within them, and they are 
like loving brothers as they meet on the morning of the 
day of battle, and as they separate for the night, bruised 
and wounded from the pressure and turmoil of the 
combat. We think that there was never written a history 
or romance in which great heroes behave with such 
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1 n-A n-iomcjiAiT) Tn6|\-cti|AAi'6e iat) f^in teif An oiiieAt) 
cneAj^cAccA if ni6|A-C|Aoit)eACCA. ^y •oeirtiin ha fuil i 
ticpijcACC nA 116 Am tia riA S^^ige cu|\a'6 corti huAfAl, 
cotti meAntTiAC, com •oeAJ-Aij^eAiiCAC te Coin CutAinn. 
'tltiAi|A A ceAgmuiji'O te ceite a|\ bpuAC An dcA, 
cuipeAnn peji-oiAX) fAilce p'op-cAoin |Aoim An Coin. 
"TTlo cen •oo cuccu, a CuculAinx)," aji f6, Aguf ca|\ eif 

m6|A-C0'0A AgAtlAim, tuiglt) A|A comjiAc, Agtif tim cpAc- 

nonA, CA|A eif ctii|Afe if AnfAit) An coififAic, " Scti|Aem "oe 
fo-oAin bA'oefCA a CuculAinx)," a|a pefoiAt). X>o fgtip- 
A-QAiA o c6ite, Aguf Ag fo mA|A cfACCAnn An **UAin " a|a 
CAoine If A|A cneAfCAcc a muinnceAfOAif : — 

"bhAceifOfec a n-Ai|Am UAchu ittAmAib a n-AjAAX). 
UAnic CAC •01 b •o'm'OfAigit) AfAite Aff Aichle ocAf 
f Abef c CAC t)ib tAm t>Af bjAAgir AjAAile, ocAf |aa CAif bif 
ce6|AA poc. tlA bACAf A n-eic in oen fcuf in n-Ai-oci 
fin, ocAf A n-Af Alt) ic oen cenit); ocAf bo gnifecAjA a 

n-AfAIT) COffAlf lepCA UftuACfA t)Olb, JO fflcVlA-OAfCAlb 
fCf ngOnA fflU. UAnCACA|A piAltAC 1CC1 OCAf tegif 

•OA n-icc OCAf t>A teigef, ocAf fochefoecAf tubi ocAf 
toff A 1CC1 OCAf ftAnfen f a cne'OAib ocAf c|AeccAib, f a 
n-AtcAib OCAf f A n-ilgonAib. Cac ttiib ocAf cac tof a 
■feci OCAf ftAnfen f a befcheA f <n cne'OAib ocAf cf eccAib 
AtcAib Agiif ilgonAib ConcutAinx), fA I'onAicceA com- 

f AinX) UAt) -Olb "OAIA AC flAf "o'lpblf 'OlAt), nA f Abb|AAlClf 

fi)\ hC^ent) "OA cuicex) pen-oiAt) teffium, bd himmA|Ac- 
f Alt) legif t)A be|AAit) f Aif.' 

-An t)Af A La Aguf An cf eAf Ia t)o'n coiitieAfjeAf lom- 
cf Alt) nA cuf Ame lAt) f^in Af An jcumAt) 5c6At)nA, acc 
juf cuAif Cti CutAinn tnilLeA'o a nAifiAt) An ceACf AifiAt) 
Ia T)o'n coimeAfgAf, Aguf t)a bfig fin 5tiji f5A]iAt)Af 
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gentleness and magnanimity. It is certain that there is 

not in the Kteratiires of Rome or Grece, a champion so 

noble, so high-spirited, so fair-minded as Cuchulainn. 

When they meet at the verge of the ford, Ferdiad bids 

fair welcome to Cuchulainn. ** Welcome is thy coming, 

Cuchulainn," he exclaims ; and after a long dialogue 

they fall to fighting, and in the evening, after the 

fatigue and turmoil of the conflict, **let us desist from 

this now, Cuchulainn,'' says Ferdiad. They separated, 

and it is thus " The Cattle Spoil" describes the gentleness 

and mildness of their friendship : — 

" They threw away their arms from them into the 
hands of their charioteers. Each of them approached 
the other forthwith, and each put his hands around the 
other's neck and gave him three kisses. Their horses 
were in the same paddock that night, and their 
charioteers at the same fire ; and their charioteers spread 
beds of green rushes for them with wounded men's 
pillows to them. The professors of heahng and curing 
came to heal and cure them, and they applied herbs and 
plants of healing and curing to their stabs and their 
cuts and their gashes and to all their wounds. Of 
every herb, and of every heahng and curing plant that 
was put to the stabs and cuts and gashes, and to all 
the wounds of Cuchulainn, he would send an equal 
portion from him westward over the ford to Ferdiad, so 
that the men of Erin might not be able to say, should 
Ferdiad fall by him, that it was by better means of cure 
that he was enabled to (kill him.)" 

The champions behave in the same manner on the 

second and third day of the combat, except that 

Cuchulainn had foreboding that the destruction of his 

enemy would take place on the fourth day, and there- 
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6 ceite t^n "oo btiAi'6i]ic i]^ tx) byAUjA'o-cjioi'oe <\n r|Ae<\i" 
01*6 ce. -An ceACjiAtriA'o La CAgAnn neA|Ac neATfi-jnACAc 
1 5C01TI CutAiiin, Agtif ACAiijiuijeAnn a "piAixiiAt)" e 50 
tAiri-ionjAiricAc 50 — 

"tlo^" tin Acr ocAf impcp, mA|A An Ait ilLe]", co 
irit)e]inA chuAi^ ii-tiAcmA|A, n-Acbeil, iri-it'OACAig, 11-1115- 
AIICA15 •oe; 50 iiibA mecici|A ]ia pomoit, riA \\e pep itia|\a, 
in nnti'o mop CAtniA, 6y chin-o pipToeAX) 1 cepc a|at)"oi." 
-Aguf Ann-pAin cof nuijeAnn a gcorhpAc 1 gceApc. ** bA 
ye vX^xiy n-nriAijiic 'oa ponj^ACAp, 50 pA compAici'ecAp a 

Cint> A|A n-UACCAp, OCAf A CO]"pA A|A n-icrA|\, OCAj^ AtlArriA 

A|A n-i]\ine'o6n "OAp biLib oca|" cobpA'OAib nA ^'ciac. \)a 
]"e x)\.(iy n-iniAipic •oa ponfAt)A|A, 50 po •otuigfec ocAf 50 
po "oLoingfer a yce\t 6 a mbilib 50 a mbponci. \)a 
ye x)\.\\y n-immApic •oa ponpACAp, 50 po pLLpe CAp, ocAp 

50 po luppACAp, OCAf 50 po gUAj'AlgpeCAp A ftegA, 6 A 

pennAi 50 a n-eptAnnAi, 7c." 

-dn La pAin, "oo peip cuAip nA Con, -oo goineA*© 
'Pep'oiA'O CAp p6ip, Ajiip — 

"tlAbepr CuculAinT) pit)i t)A pAigi^o App a Aicle ocAp 
pA lA^o A •OA tAim cliApip, ocAp cuApgAib tcipp conA Apm 
ocAp con A eppiu-o ocAp con a ecgu^o •OAp Ach pACUAix) e." 

1p geAtt Le be An CAonce An cupA^o buA'OAc x\x) Ag caoi 
An tAoic "00 leAg pe, 1 pAnnAib Aoibne, ip 1 milip-ppop. 

1 nt)eipeA"6 nA "UAnA" ca cpACc Ap compAc lon- 
5AncAcit)ip 'OACApb — ^cApb geAL-A-OApcAC 6 ConnACCAib, 
ip CApb t)onn a htlLcAib — gup -oeACAip a pApugAt) Ap 
g^ipe ip Ap pfop-'oeine. -Ace nf I plige AgAinn Annpo 
cum cunncAp x>o CAbAipc Ap An gcompAc pAin. 

poittpigceAp cneApcACc ip mAipe Con CulAinn •ouinn 
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fore they separated from one another full of sorrow and 
heart-felt regret on the third night. On the fourth day 
Cuchulainn assumes unwonted strength and becomes 
transformed after a very strange fashion by his " dis- 
tortion," so that 

" He was filled with swelling and great fulness, Uke 
breath in a bladder, until he became a terrible, fearful, 
many-coloured, wonderful Tiiaig (giant), and he becanie 
as big as a Femor or man of the sea, the great and 
valiant champion in perfect height over Ferdiad." "And 
then commenced their tight in earnest. So close was the 
fight they made now, that their heads met above and 
their feet below, and their arms in the middle, over the 
rims and bosses of their shields So close was the fight 
they made that they cleft and loosened their shields 
from then- rims to their centres. So close was the fight 
which they made that they turned and bent and shivered 
their spears from their points to their hafts." 

On that day, in accordance with the Hound's fore- 
boding, Ferdiad was wounded beyond relief, and — 

** Cuchulainn ran towards him after that, and clasped 
his two arms about him, and lifted him with his arms and 
his armour and his clothes across the ford, northwards." 

That victorious champion is hke a lamenting woman, 
bewailing the hero he laid low, in beautiful stanzes of 
verse, and in deUcious prose. 

Towards the end of the " Cattle Spoil " there is an 
account of a strange conflict between two bulls — a 
white-homed bull from Connaught, and a brown bull 
from Ulster — a conflict it would be difficult to surpass 
in fierceness and sheer intensity ; but we have not space 
here to give an account of that conflict. 

Cuchulainn's mildness of disposition, as well as his 
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F^n ^ rS^^^ ^^^® ^^ ngAiiAmceAp " UocmAi|AC 6nii|A," 
Agtif pAJAtn ctiAi|Aif5 A eAgriAccA 1 "Seipjtigi Con- 
cutAirro." X)o cuic An cupAt) fA •oeoig i 5CAC ttlAije 
itluniceimrie. 

Cico jup m6]i An iiieAf aca Ap ConcubA|A, a|a PeA^AJtif, 
ij^ Ap 'Pe]iT)iAX), ij^ A]i A tAn /Laoc eile a]i a •oc|aaccait) nA 
huiji-j^geAlcA fo, ni cujaca 1 gcotnopcAf AOinne •oiob Le 
Coin CutAinn. tli'lcupAt) 'oa cjieine i|" "oa rtieAntriAin 1 
fCA]ACAibnA 1 n-ui|\-f56AlcAib nAVi6i|AeAnn. UAij^beAnAnn 
fe 'n-A gniotfiAjiCAib i|" 'n-A eAccAib pein ciao-oacc if 
meAnmA, cneAfCACc if cAonneAcc Ap pn^eAf fut a|a 
tAf A'6 folAf nA Cf iofcui'oeACCA y^x) cif . 



:o:- 



-An ce^tK^xtfi ^xt) h^tu. 



n^ sse-AluA ponntuje^cu^x. 

If geAtt te mAf a c6ile Cti CutAinn inf nA fCAn- 
fg^AtcAib gAe'oeAlACA Agiif ponn THac CuitiaiIL 1 mof- 
botg "oo fg^AtcAib niof •o^i'oeAnAije. tTldp-cufAt) t)o 
VeAT) jTionn, Ag a f Aib pof lon^AncAc, Aguf -oAf geil- 
teAX)Aii comptAcc meAf, tticrtiAf, ACfuinneAc, Af a 
ngAHAmci-oe An^piAnnjno pAnnAOifCAnn. TMac -o'^pionn t)o 
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beauty, are described for us, also, in another romance 
called " The Wooing of Emir," and we get an account of 
his wisdom in the " Sick Bed of Cuchulainn." The hero 
at length fell in the battle of the Plain of Muirteimne. 

Although Coachubhar and Fergus and Ferdiad, and 
many other heroes of whom these romances treat are 
held in high esteem, none of them is comparable to 
Cuchulainn. There is no other champion so brave, so 
high-spirited in the history or romance of Ireland. In 
his own deeds and exploits he reveals to us the valour, 
the high spirit, the gentle disposition, the mildness of 
our ancestors before the hght of Christianity illuminated 
the land.* 



:o: 



CHAPTER. IV. 



THE FENIAN TALES. 

Cuchulainn holds nearly the same position, as regards 
the old Irish stories, that Fionn Mac Cumhaill does in 
respect to a large body of later tales Fionn was a 
great hero who was possessed of wonderful power of 
divination, and whom a strong, active, vigorous com- 
pany, who were called the Fiann, or Fenians of Ireland, 
obeyed. Gisin was the son of Fionn, and the primal 

* The text and translation of the passages quoted in this chapter are 
taken from O'Curry's " Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,"' Vol. 
III. Appendix. 
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Ve^x-o Oifin, pf\iom-pte riA hCipeAiin, aju^^ ttiac 'oo-j'Ain 
a|m')' too b'eAt) Of5Ap, nAp b'^remiiA -oo f ApujA-o i •oq\eine 
If 1 gajto-oACc. bionn tDi^pmAit) Ua tDuibne i]' CAOilce 
HIac tlorjAin 50 coicciahh 'n-A b]:ocAi|\ put). b'eACCAC 
An f aojaI •00 CAiceA'OA|\ 'PiAnriA 6i)\eAnTi Ag bituijeAii, 

Ag ]\1C, Ag feAlg, Ag cLuiCeA-O tlA 5CA1|ApA"6 1]' IIA byAot- 

con. Hi pAib colli, TlA gleATiii, HA i^liAb 1 n-6i|Mnn 1 

•OUAob AIHUIJ -00 CtlgeA'O tllAt) nA)\ Ctl5At)A)\ CtlAl|AC Atin. 

bA rhmic 50 cof-eA'oc|AotTi lAt) aj ]\\t A]i pefo-bAncAib 
CilletDA)\A, 1]' nio]\ b'AnnAiii a |AinneA'OAp moiiA-f'eAlg a|i 
50|ini-bptiACAib I^oca l^ein. 

Ciot) rjA |\Aib c|AiAC "oo b'peile nA pionn ]:ein — 

*'tDA iTiAX) 6|A in •ouille "oonn, 
Ctii|Aiof "01 in cAill, 
TDa itiat) Aipgec in geAlconn, 
Ko ci'olAicf et) ponn " — 

ni |AAib ]'e j;An feApg 1]' cax) if •opoc-AigneAt). If mime 
A bionn nA p^nnA 1 n-Af at) leif 1 -ocAob a "Ofoc-Aigmt) 
1 gcoinmb 'OiAfiiiA'OA. pu OfgAf fein, ni liiAiceAnn fe 
focdl '00 ceAnn nA b^iAnn. 

^TTIAll A -Oubf AITlAf Ag Cf ACC Af Coin CulAinn, b'CACCAC 

lAT) niAC-jnioifiAfrA pnn, Agtif if bcAg aic 1 n6if mn nA 
fuil fiAn eigin 1 n-oiAit) a lAiifie. If loni-OA fliAb, Af a 
ngoifceAji "Stimepinn," A^uf if ioittoa AfOAn 'n-Abfuil 
gAlAn mop cloice Aguf fiAn a ifieAf Aip ; Aguf fof, 
ni'l bAile 1 nCifiinn nA ftiil a Ainm Aguf Ainm a coni- 
plAccA 50 beAcc, cinnce 1 inbcAl nA n-OAOineA-o Ann, 
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poet of Ireland. And Oisin had a son, Osgar, who was 
unsurpassed in strength and valour. Diarmaid Duibhne 
and Caoilte Mac Ronain are constantly with these. 
Strange was the life led by the Fianna of Ireland, they 
fought, they raced, they hunted, they pursued the stag 
and the wolf. There was no wood or glen or mountain 
in Erin outside of Ulster, which they did not visit. 
Often did they run with light steps on the level plains 
of Kildare, and often did they hunt vigorously on the 
green margin of Lough Lein. 

Though no prince surpassed Fionn in generosity — 

" Were but the brown leaf which the willow sheds from 
it gold, 
Were but the white billow silver, Finn Avould have 
given it all away " — 

he was not, nevertheless, without rage and jealousy 
and evil disposition. Often are the Fianna in contention 
with him on account of his ill-will towards Diarmaid. 
Even Osgar himself speaks out his mind to the chief of 
the Fianna. 

As we observed of Cuchulainn, the youthful exploits 
of Finn were wonderful, and there are but few places 
in Erin in which there is not some trace of his hands. 
Many a mountain is called " Suidhe Finn," and many 
is the height in which there is a huge stone '* galan '* 
having the print of his fingers on it; and, moreover, there 
is not a village in Erin in which his name and that of 
his company are not heard precisely and accurately 



(x.(L. 

bico r\6<\\ AniijeA-o iaiatti 'n-A meAfg Ainm DjiiAin n<\ 
bopuiTTie riA 'Ao'6<^ Hi ileill. 

tiiot) fgeAlcA A]i ponn if a)\ pAfiriAib 6i)\eAnn xxx 
n-Aicpii" inf riA cijcib cti<xcA ApyuAix) ha "ouicce CAtriAtt 
6 f oin, Agtif ni fof 'ooib fdj^. 1t)i^i riA fgeAlcAib pionn- 
uijeACCA A|A If peAjip A bpuit Aicne, AiprfiijceAiA iat) fo, 
" Oi-oeA-o ConntAoic," " Cac ponn Up a5*\," " 6Acrf a 
LoninoccAin An cSleibe Hife," "Cuipe tflAoit tli ttlAn- 
AriAin 50 t)Ci pAnriA CipeAfin," " UoiMiijeACC ati jio^^^ 
*OeACAip Aguf A CApAill," "topuigeAn Ceife Co|AAinn," 

"U6|\ui5eACc 'OiAfmA'OA Aguf 5i^a'^*^^>" "'^5^^^^^ ^^ 
SeAn6|\AC," 7c. 

If fiof\ 50 bfuiL "oeicpiA rriof it)if fgeAtcAib mAf iad 
]'o A5tif HA huif-fgeAlcAib bAincAf le Coin CutAinn. 1f 
Aoibnne An cAinc, if bpeAJcA An moiofoittfigce, if lonn- 
f Aige An •oacattiaLacc, Aguf if tiAifte, 'oilfe iatj nA 
cuf Ai-oe 1 n-uif-fg^ALcAib Con CulAinn. Ua nA fg^AlcA 
PionntiijeAccA — no cuit) itiaic "oiob — tAn •00 buA-o-foc- 
lAib, cufCA 1 nt)iAi'6 A ceile Le hAJAit) a bfUAime, if 
gAn fuim 1 n-A mbiAij, -Aguf "oo cuAit) a gcuit) cAince 1 
n-otcAf 1 fic nA nibiA-OAn, 1 'ocfeo 50 bfuijfCA t)eic 
bfocAL 1 n-oiAit) A ceite "D'Aon bfig AifiAin 1 gcuit) aca. 

If "Odl^ gUf b'AlTllAlt) '00 COgAt) gAff A*© "o'f CAf Alb Cf Q-OA, 

Af Af gLAo-oA-o piAnnACif CAnn, cum Afo-fij nAhCijieAnn 
•00 cofnAih, foim Aimpp tlAoirti pA-of A15. t)i CAifceAl 
An jAff Alt) fin A|A f uAit) nA heif cAnn Ap f At) acc AifiAin 
1 gCuigeAX) tlLAt). 1f longAncAC niAji -oo cog nA' fgeAl- 
ui-oce Cfiofcui-oe fUAf cACCf Ai-oe nA bpAnn, 1]* mA|\ 
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from the lips of the people, even where the names of 
Brian Boruimhe and of Hugh O'Neill are never heard. 

Tales of Fionn and of the Fianna of Erin used to be 
recited in the houses throughout the country some time 
since, and they are not yet extinct. Amongst the 
Fenian tales which are best known, the following may 
be mentioned, " The Fate of Conlaoch," ** The Battle 
of Ventry,*' " The Adventures of Lomnochtan of SUabh 
Rife," *'The Invitation of Maol Mananainto the Fianna 
of Erin," " The Pursuit of the GioUa Deacair and of his 
Horse,'' " The Battle of Ceis Corainn," " The Pursuit of 
Diarmaid and Grainne," '' The Colloquy with the An- 
cients," &c. 

There is, no doubt, a great difference between tales 
Uke these and the romances that relate to Cuchulainn. 
In the romances of Cuchulainn the style is more pleasing, 
the descriptions are more beautiful, the colouring is 
more brilliant, and the heroes are nobler and more 
amiable. The Fenian tales — or a considerable portion 
of them — are full of adjectives placed after each other 
with a view to their sound, without regard to their 
meaning, and their style grew worse as years roUed on, 
insomuch that you may find in some of them ten tauto- 
logous words one after another. 

It would seem that previous to the time of St. Patrick 

there was raised a body of brave men for the defence of 

the over-king of Ireland, who were called the Fianna of 

. Ireland. This body frequented every part of Ireland 

except the Province of Ulster. It is strange how 
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■oo cugAtxxp iA)ipv\cc AjA lAt) •o'Aoncu^AX) Le l"e<MlC<\|' IIA 
hCdglAife. pAgAtiAig t)o b'eAt) tiA pvvnriA, acc niop 
b'Aon t)io5bAil a n-6v\ccA ip a ngioniAjiCA "d'aiciai]' 'oo 
lucr An pp-cpeiT)ini, Agup -oa bpij pn ceApAtin An 
pgeAlui-oe 5^®^^^^<5^c ^up fAti Oipin ip CAoilce 'n-A 
mbcACAit) 1 bfAX) CAp eip Caca ComAip ^^guf Caca 
gAbpA Aguf Caca OllA|\bA Agup millre ip bApgCA nA 
bpiAnn 1 gcoicciAnn. 'O'f'An 'n-A bpocAtp AobAp beAj 
•oo'n S^Atc-PiAnn. 'Oo P5A)\ Oipin ip CaoiLcg Le ceile, 
Agup 1 gcujApA A piubloi'oe "OO buAil CAoilce urn Haoiii 
pA-ojiAig. b'^ACCAC An coinne "oo bi eAcopcA. t)i 

longnAt) Ap pAt)|AAi5 ip Ap A thuinncip Ap peicpinc m6w 
ip cpeine ip caIitiacca nA gcupA-o ut). D'6 An peAn- 
pAoJAl A^up An pAojjAl nuAt) I n-QAil A ceiLe, Agup Vi 
An •oAit cneApcA, CAoin, ceAnApAC i. t)i ponn ApPA-optiig 
eACCA nA bpiAnn "Oo cloiptnc, acc CAp 4ip CAmAiLl ca 

AlhpAp Al^e gup "OOCAip t)A 'OIA'OACC 6, AgUp CAinig 'OA 

Aingil poip-coim^A'OCA pA-opAij cum An AifipAp pAin "00 
bAin -oe, Agup t)ubpAT)Ap Leip j'j^aLa nA gcupAt) t)o cup 
piop "1 cAmlopgAib ptlet), ocup 1 mbpiAcpAib olLAniAn, 
dip but) 5Aipt)iu5A'6 "OO "opongAib ocup "00 "oeg t)Ainib 
•oeipit) Aimpipe ei]t)echc ppipnA pcelAib pin." 

UAp 61 p An UplAbpA pAin piublAlT) pAT)pA15 ^J^gtlf 

CAoilce cimceALL nA hCipcAnn, Agup ni'L pAc nA cnoc 
nA cutAC nAc mop nA putt eACcpA Aip 6 bcAl (iAoilce. 
UAp ei)' A 'ocupAp c^i'Oit) 50 UeAiiiAip mAp a bpuil Oipin 
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Christian story-tellers exploited the adventures of the 
Fianna, and how they endeavoiu-ed to harmonize them 
with the history of the Church. The Fianna were 
Pagans, but there was no harm in reciting their deeds 
and exploits for the true believers, and for this reason, 
the Irish story-teller invents the fable that Gisin and 
Caoilte lived on long after the battle of Comar, and the 
battle of Gabhra, and the battle of OUarba, and after 
the ruin and destruction of the Fianna in general. 
With them there remained a small number of the rank 
and file of the Fianna. Gisin and Caoilte separated from 
one another, and in the course of their wanderings 
Caoilte met St. Patrick. Wonderful was the meeting 
that took place between them. St. Patrick and his 
company wondered at beholding the stature, the 
strength and the bravery of these champions. It was 
the meeting of the old order of things and of the new, 
but mild, and gentle, and friendly was the meeting. 
Patrick was anxious to hear the exploits of the Fianna, 
but after some time he suspects that his piety would 
suffer from the recital, and his two guardian angels came 
to take away that suspicion, and they told him to set 
down the stories of the heroes in '' the tabular staffs of 
poets and in words of oUamhs since to the companies 
and nobles of later time to give ear to the stories will be 
for a passtime." 

After this discourse, Patrick and Caoilte travel aroimd 
Ireland, and there is scarce a rath or hill or mound 
about which we have not got a story from the lips of 
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|AompA, If mA|A A bfuiL piedt) Ue<\tfip<\c a|\ pub^t, Agtif 
Aicpipt) CAOitce If Oifin -o'feAf Aib CifeAiin gniorriAiACA 
iiA bpiAnn, Aguf beijAit) p|i CipeAnn leo riA fge^lcAf Ain, 
lAji fjAfCAi) "ooib, 50 CU15 Aip-oib riA hCi]\e<xnn. 6 foin 
AmAC nioji ceip fgeAiponnuijeACCA a]i fgeAlui'oe jiiatti, 
If ni jVAib b^iLe 1 n6iftnn riAf Aicfifedt) Ann Af innif 
nA cuf Ai-oe Af An l-ACAif fin. If toois linn fein gup b'e 
beAnnAcc pA-opAig Af fseAlcAib CAoilce if Oifin •00 
ctig An oifeAT) f Ain f ogApcA ofCA Af fUAit) nA ci'fe ; 
Af fin Am AC niof JAbA-o -oof nA Cfiofcui-oib cajIa beic 
OfCA 1 t>CAob nA f s^aI fo nA bpA^AnAC -D'Aicpif. 

'SAn uif-fgeAl Af A ngAiftnceAf "^gAttAiii nA feAn- 

6f AC," Af Af CUgATTlAf CUnnCAf CUAf, If lOHTOA fgeAt 

5finn, if lonroA foiltfiiiJAt) Aoibinn, if lonroA feAn- 
cuiTTine Af ^ACCAib nA b^iAnn, Aguf Af nofAib nA 
feAn-Aimfife aca le fAgbAil; Ajuf if bfeAj, milif 
AOibinn An CAinc aca Ann f 6f. 13a "ooij leAc 50 f Aib 
meAbAif If ctiiifine A5 gAC glcAnn fleibe, if ceAngA Ag 
gAC ffocAn, Aguf f Of eolAf 1 gcf oi-oe-lAf jac feAn- 
forf A15, If 50 gcuifix) pAt) A gcuiT) feAncAif 1 n-uiiiAil 
•00 CAoilce, If 50 n-AifCfijeAnn eifeAn 50 ceAngAin 
•oAonnA e, 1 t)Cf eo 50 •ociiigf ca-o pA-of A15 e. 

Ua fgeAl ponnuijeAccA eile Af a bfuil leif-Aicne 
A5 AlAn ; fin e "UofingeAcc 'biAfinA'OA Agtif jfAinne," 
1 n-A bfoillpgceAf t)uinn cat), if feAfg, if cfUA"6- 
cfoi'oeAcc pinn. Cio'6 guf rfiof-cufA-o ponn, nf fAib 
5f^iiiii© fAfCA le e belt aici mAf ceile, Agtif •00 coij 
fi tDiAftnAix) Ha tDuibne i n-A lonAt). UAf eif a lAn x>o 

geAf-CACUl^Clb, CA *OlAfmAlt) A5 f A5bAll bAlf Af •ofuim 
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Caoilte. After their travels they go to Tara, where 
Oisin is before them, and the Feast of Tara is being 
held, and Caoilte and Oisin recite for the men of Erin 
the exploits of the Fianna, and the men of Erin, on 
separating, take these stories with them to the five 
distant points of Erin. Thenceforward, no story-teller 
ever was at a loss for a Fenian tale, and there was no 
village in Erin in which what the heroes told on that 
day was not recited. It seems to us that it was the bless- 
ing of Patrick on the stories of Caoilte and Oisin that gave 
such great publicity to them throughout the country. 
Thenceforward, there was no need that Christians 
should be afraid to recite these stories of the Pagans. 

In the romance which is entitled the " Colloquy with 
the Ancients," from which we have taken the above 
account, many pleasing descriptions, many reminis- 
cences of the exploits of the Fianna, and of the manners 
of the olden time are to be found ; the style is pretty, 
sweet and dehghtful. One Avould imagine that every 
mountain and valley had an intellect and a memory, 
and every streamlet a tongue, and besides, that know- 
ledge dwelt in the very recesses of every ancient ruin, 
and that they tell Caoilte of their history, and that he 
translates it into human speech so that Patrick might 
understand it 

There is another Fenian tale which is well-known to 
many, it is the " Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne,'' in 
which the jealousy and rage and hard-heartedness of 
Fionn are brought clearly before us. Though Fionn was 
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be<\nn<x j^^b^^^^^j ^S^T 'o'ye^xvy^'o |?ionn ^ -oo f AopAt) 6'n 
Tnb<\|" -OA mb'Ail let]" 'oeoc uij^ge no c<\bAijtc cui^e. Ua 
0]"5Ajt Ag AccAipc Ai)\ All -oeoc t)o c<\b<Mpc UAit), acc ni'L 
TTiAiceA]" 'n-A 5l6p, ^a ■oeijteA'O cogAnn ]"e wy^e i-oi]! 
A t)A lAitfi, Acc ctiiceAnri An u-uij'ge ■o'Aon-Am uai-o. 
"OeAtiAnn ye ah cleAf ceAT)nA Api]% Agu)* An ui\eA]* uAip 
Ap ceAcc yA 'oein An ouai)\ "oo, ** ys^]^ ^" c-AnAm jie 

ColAinn 'OtA]MllAT)A." 

Ua|i ei|" bAi]" "OiApmA-oA, meAtlAnn ponn 5^^^*^^®, 
^y y<sn<ynn yi Aige 50 bAf. 



:o:- 



<xn ctSise^'o h^lu. 



« 

Ua An 'oei]:i|ii'6eACC )'o ^v^\\ An ticpijeAcc P|*6if aca 
AgAinn 6y nA ciAncAib if An liciiigeACc -oo cum At) cim- 
ceAtt Aimppe <\o'6a Hi Hettt, gup minic a bionn p\^6y 
Aimppe til Heill -oubAC, bponAC, •ooitb, Aguf U|iifi6]i 

•00 pyoy nA feAn-UStDA]! tAn t)'ACA]' if tD'AiceAf. *Oo 

ciiiTiAt) An pyoy fAin 1 n-Aiinfip nA Iaoc a|i nA pAib 
cA^tA nA uAtTiAin, 1)' '00 cuip fompA 6acua lOngAnUACA If 
gnioniApcA lAocAif -oo t)eAnATfi, A5Uf -oo pinn nA gniorfi- 
AjiCA f Ain le meifneAC if le meAnniAin. Sui'oi'o Aji-o-jtijce 
cum f eifcif If f eAf UA if bAinnif e 1 hALlAit)ib niAif eAmlA; 
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a great hero, Grainne was not pleased to have him for a 
spouse, and fixed upon Diarmaid Duibhne in his stead. 
After many sharp stiiiggles Diarmaid is laid out to die 
on the top of Beann Gulban, but Fionn could save him 
from death if he chose to bring him a drink of water. 
Osgar entreats him to give the drink, but his pleading 
is vain. At last he takes up water between both his 
hands, but the water he lets drop from him purposely. 
He repeats the same trick, and the third time as he 
approaches the sick man, " the soul of Diarmaid goes 
out of his body." 

After the death of Diarmaid, Fionn wins over Grainne, 
and she remains with him till death. 



:o:- 



CHAPTER V. 



THE THREE SORROWS OF STORY. 

There is this diflference between the prose literature 
that has come down to us from a remote past, and the 
literature created in the time of Hugh O'Neill and there- 
abouts, that the prose of O'Neill's time is often sad, 
sorrowful and melancholy, while the greater part of the 
prose of our ancient authors is full of joy and dehght. 
That prose was created in the time of heroes who knew 
neither fear nor trembling, and who proposed to them- 
selves to perform wondrous exploits and feats of bravery, 
and who accomplished these deeds with courage and 
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bit) rjA bAipt) Ag CAnrAin le fgL^ip if le fiji-binneAf, 
Agu-p UoncAji Cfoi'oe nA n-iiAifle, i-oip ye<\\\ ^y be An, 
le hACAf le ne^pu iiiilfeACCA <\ gceoil. gluAipt) g^if- 

51-615 t)<Nf ACA A|1 flubAl fA jeAf Alb CUIll fTTlACC "OO CUJt 

A)i ACAC TTiio-TiAijieAC eigiTi, no cum beAti ua^aI "oo 
lAei-oceAC 6 •OAop-bpuix). Ua feAn if foriAf a)i ati vzi\\ 

Af f AT). Ua fUAim ACAIf fill 1 'OCfeAj'Alb COIltieAfgAlf 

If 1 jcogAt) riA lATin irif da lAeuib feo. 

>vVcc Anoif If Afif, 1 mbeACAi'o ha ngAifgi-oeAC fo, 

bionn eACCA cfUAigrh^ileACA 'nuAip cuifeAnn 'ojioc- 

ThAiteAf If f eAf 5 If fiocrfiAif eACC f 105 'oonAf if uubAifC 

Ajt cupA-oAib; If ni gATi uif-fgeAlcAib cfUAijitieileACA 

ACA An AiiiifeAf feo — j'geAlcA cpAi5it)eAccA f uinue 50 

■oeAffcnA, Aguf flACctnjce 50 Uoitica. Uait) nAfg^AlcA 

fo AgAinn 1 nuAt)-eA5A)\, acu ni fei-oip 5 An jiiAn nA 

feAn-Aimfi|\e -00 rfioctijA'o inf nA nof Aib, nA fmuAincib, 

If nA -oiiilib cfoi'oe if fiii inf nA foclAib fein, 50 iiiop- 

TTidf inf nA lAOit)cib beAgA aca Annfo 1)' Annfux) 

fgAipigce ujtit) gAC uif-fj^eAl. UfAccAi-o CAf Aimfif 

1 nA f Alb eolAf Af lAoi-ocib l^Ai-one, nA aji ceol nA 

h6A5lAife, ^^guf 1 n-A fAib Deiue t)a n'oeAnAth t)o 

lAOCAib oifOeAf CA. Uait) nA huif-fgeAluA f o, aitiac, lAn 

•00 CAife If 'OO Cfu Aijrh^il, if -oo f Af-cneAfCACc, 1 ■ocpeo 

nA fuil A j^AjtujA-o le f AJbAil 1 meAfg licp igeACUA nA 

b6o|ipA Do'n Aimpp ceA-onA. If iat) fo nA fgeAlcA 

Cf uAije Af 1]' f eAf f ACA Aicne, " Oi-oeAt) Cloinne Lijt," 

"Oi-oeA-oCloinnetlifnij/'if "Oi"6eAt)CloinneUui|\eAnn." 

T)aIa " Oi-oit) Cloinne l/if," ^^ ^015 linn 50 
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high spirit. Over-kings sit down to banquets and 
festivals and marriage feasts in beautiful halls ; the bards 
sing with rapture and true melody, and the hearts of 
the nobles, lords and ladies alike, are filled with delight 
at the sweetness of their music. Bold champions fare 
forth under geasa to bring some stubborn giant under 
subjection or to set a noble lady free from bondage. 
The whole land is happy and prosperous. There is a 
sound of joy even in the ranks of battle and in the 
strife of spears in these days. 

But now and again in the Uves of these heroes there 
are pathetic episodes when the mischief and wrath and 
cruelty of a king bring misfortune and misery on heroes, 
and this period is not wanting in romances of pathos, 
— tragic tales, beautifully conceived and finely finished. 
We have these tales in a modern form, but one cannot 
fail to perceive traces of the old times in the habits and 
modes of thought described, in the aspirations and even 
in the words themselves, especially in the Httle poems 
scattered here and there throughout each romance. 
They treat of a time in which there was no acquaint- 
ance with Latin Hymns or with Church music, and in 
which renowned heroes were being transformed to gods. 
These romances are full of tenderness and of pathos 
and of gentleness of spirit, so much so, that in this they 
are unsurpassed in the Hteratures of Europe of the 
same period. The pathetic tales which are best known, 
are " The Fate of the Children of Lir," " The Fate of 
the Children of Uisneach," and '• The Fate of the 
Children of Tuireann." 

As regards " The Fate of the Children of Lir," it has 
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mbuAi'oeA'o ]MATh ai)a Ap ciMiAijnieit nA'OU)\CA yy a|a iorh- 
AijeACC neArh-cutbeAf A15. tii ceAcp<xjt le^nb |A6-Tfi<M|"- 
eATTiAit Ag Li|A — z\\W]\ m<\c <^5Uf injedn, Aguf if i An 
ingeAii tAb|i<\f loo'n cuit) eite 1 pic ah f 5^»U If g^^f p 
50 bfti<M|i TnAc<M|i HA teAnb fo b^f, Agu)' gujt pdf Lip a 
■oeA^bfiup >vVoife. puACAnn ^oife Ct<\nn Lip le fUAC 
teAf-ifiACAp, Aguf UAgAnn cocc buite Aguf ca-oa 'h-a 
'opoc-cpoi'oe 'nuAip bpACAnn f 1 50 lociigAnn a f e<\p f eApc 
A cleib "ooib, Aguf riA cmpeAnn pe fpeip tia fuim innce 
pein. til fonn uipce iatd t)o cup cum bAif, <\cc niop 
b'^ei-oip Aoinne -o'lr AJbAit cum An gniom pn -00 -oeAnAifi. 
Le ncApc A eAt)A t)o jeApppAt) pi ]'nAic a p aojaiL le n-A 
tAim pein, acu 50 mocui5e<\nn pi tdige a cot a ip CAipe 
mnAiTiAit. -dp An gcumA po ip copmAil le mnAoi ttlic 
beic i, gAbAp A leAC-pgeAl pein nAp buAil pi buile 
millce Ap "OuncAn m<\p jeAll Ap An gcoptiiAileACc 'oo 
bi Aige le n-A hACAip 'n-A co'oIa'6. Hi'l 1 mbAoc-glop 
mnA ttlic l)eic, Agup 1 n-A mop-pcoipm 'o'poclAib Ag 
gpiopuJA'o A pip cum gnioniApcA, acc lAppAcc Ap a 
lAige pein t)o ceilc. 

-dec niop CAipe -o'^oipe. La Aipice cuip yi nA leinb 
Ag pnAiTi Ap Loc T)AipbpeAC, A5UP 'nuAip bio-OAp 'pAn 
uipge "D'Aiixpis yi 'n-A n-eAlAi"6cib iat) le neApc •opAoi'6- 
eACCA. -AnnpAin lAppAi-o n<\ heAlAi-oce txxonnA po Ap a 
leAp-TTiACAip bpiocrtiAip ppAp 100 cup le n-A gcpuAi-o-CAp 

AgUp t)0 cuip 

"t16 50 gcompAcpAit) An beAn 1 nx)eA)' Agup An peAp 
1 •OCUAI16 . . . . ^o 50 pAbcAoi cpi ceAT) bliA-OAn 
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never, perhaps, been surpassed for natural pathos and 

strange imaginativeness. Lir had foiir most beautiful 

children, three sons and a daughter, and it is the 

daughter that acts the spokeswoman for the others in 

the course of the narrative. The mother of the children 

soon died, and Lir married her sister Aoife. With a 

step-mother's hate does Aoife hate the children of Lir, 

and her bad heart is seized with a fit of frenzy and 

jealousy, when she suspects that her husband extends 

his soul's love to them and that he is neither interested 

nor concerned in herself. She intended to put them 

to death, but could find no one to commit that crime. 

Urged on by her jealousy she would herself cut the 

thread of their lives, but she perceives the weakness of 

her will and her womanly tenderness. In this wise she 

is Uke Lady Macbeth who excuses herself for not 

striking a deadly blow at Duncan, by alleging that he 

was hke her father when he slept. Lady Macbeth's 

empty boastings and her storm of speech urging on 

Macbeth to the deed, are nothing but attempts to hide 

her own weakness. 

But Aoife does not rest content. One day she put 
the children to bathe on Loch Dairbhreach and when 
they were in the water, she transformed them into 
swans by the power of magic. Then these human 
swans ask their cruel step-mother to put a period to 
their hard phght, and she put a period, — 

" Until the woman from the south and the man from 
the north are united until you shall 
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A]i Loc T)<M|ib]ie<\c, Aguf c]ii ce<xT) bliAt)<xn a|i Spue riA 
TTlAoile, i-oip 6ipinn Aguf <XlbAin, Agu]' cpi ccax) bLiA-OAn 
1 nloppAf 'OoiiinAinn Aguf i nlni-p gluAipe t3|ieAn<Mn." 

<XcA AC eigin be f AjbAib aji <Xoii:e. Hi uij tei ahoi)" 
cojAAt) A mioj'CAife '00 cogbAil -oiob, AcctuijeA'otiiseAnn 
yi A gcm-o Anpoij coiii m6]\ Aguf if pei-oiji lei. "fASAnn 
fi ACA A ineAbAi]! ■oaohtia f^in, Aguf a n-U|itAbpA 
gAe'oibge f ein, Aguf neA)\c ceol do f einm corn binn, corfi 
mibif pn riA fCA-ofAt) fluAijce feAjigACA, nATfiAi-oeArhtA 
codIax) vo f eAriAt) "oa f Ani-eifceACc. 

^r r^"5^^PV 5"r tnouuijeAD Ainuij riA pAifuit)e, <3k5Uf 
•o'Aiuin \j\]\ 'n-A AigneAt) f ^in gup |iinneAt) ben\-f5]iiof 
opcA, <s^5tif cuAiD ye gAn -pcAX) go bpuACAib bocA 
T)Ai]ib|ieAC ; Aguf innipT) riA hcAlAiDe •OAonriA fAin t)6 
5U|i b'lAT) A cult) cLoinne fein iad, Aguf riA fuib fe 'n-A 
gcuTTiAf ATI t)]ieAC 'OAonriA -00 jIacad a]mY. If 1 Ponn- 
511 aIa An injeAn a bAbf Af : — **' 

"Hi fuil cumAf AgAinn CAob "oo UAbAifu peAon t)tiine 
fCAf-oA, Acc AUA Af Ti-tifbAbf A g^^'^^^S^ ye}n AgAinil, 
Aguf AUA 'n-Af gcuniAf ceol fif-eACCAC -oo CAncAin, 
Aguf If beof "oo'ti cineAt) ■OAorinA uile -oo fAf atti beic 
eifueACu leif An gceol f Ain ; Aguf An Ait) AgAinn Anocc, 
Aguf cAnf Am ceol -OAOib/* 

tli fulAif 'oo'n ceol fobeic milif, fogAc, -oo cuiji fUAn 

Af ACAif buAiDeAf CA, cpAit)ue, if e Ag f eACAinc a]i beo- 

TTiilleAt) A ceACf Af leAnb 6y coiriAf a ful, Aguf if loeAf 

An cunnuAf 'f^^ tiijt-fgeAl fo fuAn An ACAf 50 niAi"oin 

le CAOib An fuAf-locA tit). Hiop b'f a*oa 6'n Ia fAin 50 
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have been three hundred years upon Sruth na Maoile, 
between Erin and Alba and three hundred years at 
lorras Domnann and Inis Gluaire Brendan." 

But Aoife has some kindness left. She cannot now 
take from them the evil effects of her malice, but she 
diminishes their discomforts as much as she can. She 
leaves to them their own human reason and their own 
Irish speech and the power of discoursing music so 
sweetly, so melodiously, that angry, hostile armies could 
not refrain from sleep while listening attentively to it. 

In a short time the children were missed, and Lir 
felt in his own mind that destruction had been wrought 
on them, and he proceeded without halt to the shores 
of Loch Dairbhreach, and these human swans inform him 
that they are his own children, and that it is .not in their 
power to go back to their human shapes again. It is 
the daughter, Fionnghuala, who speaks : — 

" We have not power to associate with any person 
henceforth, but we have our own Irish Language, and 
we have power to chant wondrous music, and listening 
to that music is quite sufficient to satisfy the whole 
human race ; and stay ye with us this night and we 
will discourse music for you." 

That music must of necessity be sweet and soothing 
which put to slumber a sad and troubled father, who 
beheld the living ruin of his four children before his 
eyes, and it is a beautiful episode in this romance, that 
the father sleeps till morning beside that cold lake. 
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•ocAiTiix^ 'oioJAtciXf coijt A|\ ^oiiTe, rriAp "o'Aijxpij Do'ob 

-po. t3At)on<\ An cpeo bi opcA a]^ Loc T)Aipb|AeAC, acc 

Atinf Ain -00 C15 teo a gcAip-oe "o'AgAllATTi, Aguf ceot t)0 

feinm -oo cuijAireAt) fluAijce cum piAin. >Acc bi a jte 

cAtcce, Aguj" "00 b'eigeAti x)6ib duI cum AoijeAccA <\|a 

S)\uc riA ITlAoile. l)*e<\ccAC e An Anpo Agup An c|\ua"6- 

CAn -©'frulAingeA-oAii 6 fioc, 6 bAijxij, ij" 6 gAijAb-p'on, 

A5111' If b]AeA5 A f oiltfijceAp e ^y/^ry iiiii-fgeAt. 

" Cit) cpA Acc CAinig meAioon oi-oce cuca, Aguf -00 cui|\n 
An JAOC ]\^, <5^5wr "00 meA'oui5eA'OA|\ nA uonnA A-ocpeACAn 
Aguf A •oco|\mAn, Aguf 'OO lonnpAig ceine jcAtAin, Aguf 
CAinig fgiiAbAt) gApb-AnrAit) a]\ f at) nA fAi|\|A5e, lonnA)' 
5"r r5<5^P<'^'o<^l^ ClAnnA Li|i te ceite a]i yeAt) nA m6)\- 
itiA]iA, Agu]' cugA-o feAC|\An An cuAin C|Mf-leACAin oja^a, 
50 nAC ycA-oAij^ neAc -oiob cia ftije, no cia conAi)\ a 
n-oeACAit) An cuit) eile." 

Sut Ap fAX^A-OAjA Spue nAiriAOlte -oo f UA)\A'OAp pA-OAJtC 
eite AJA A JCAjAAIT), AgUf If eACCAC An f5^At nA CAinig 

AOf nA bAf A|\ LijA nA Af A complACc te ceA-ocAib 
btiA'OAn. Inf An f AojAt ]'o 1 n-A mAijux), ua •opAoi'oeACc 
Af gAC nit), If ni UAgAnn AOf nA x)eACAi|i nA J5AtAf Af cip 
nA Af "OAOinib. Ili't 'f An uf AoJAt f o Af f At) ACC f lop-oige, 
If mAife, 1)' uif-bfeAJCACc. 

lAf bfA^bAlt S)\OCA nA TllAOlte "OOlb t)0 CU5At)Af A 

n-AgAit) Af loff Af t)omnAinn, Aguf i)' Annfo t)o caj^a-o 
ofCA 615-feAp t)o cuip fiof cunncAf a n-eACU, Aguf tep 
p6-CAirni5 mitfeAcc a ngocA, Aguf if cugCA f a t)eApA 
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Not long after that date a just vengeance came on 
Aoife, as Bodhbh Dearg transformed her by means of 
magic into a demon of the air. 

And now the sad, sorrowful Kfe of these birds begins. 
Sad was their pUght on Loch Dairbhreach, yet, there 
they coiild converse with their friends and discourse 
music which put hosts to sleep. But now their time 
was due, and they must perforce take up their abode at 
Sruth na Maoile. Surprising was the labour and hard- 
ship they underwent by reason of the frost, the rain and 
the inclement weather, and beautifully are these 
troubles described in the romance. 

" Now, when midnight came upon them and the wind 
came down with it and the waves grew in violence 
and in thundering force, and the livid lightnings flashed 
and gusts of hoarse tempest swept along the sea, then 
the children of Lir separated from one another and were 
scattered over the wide sea, and they strayed from the 
extensive coast so that none of them knew what way 
or path the othere wandered." 

Before they left Sruth na Maoile they beheld their 
friends once again, and it is strange that neither age 
nor death came upon Lir and his party, though 
hundreds of years had passed. In this world in which 
they live, everything is under the spell of magic, nor 
age nor trouble nor disease comes on land or people. 
In this world there is only perennial youth, and beauty 
and lovehness. 

When they left Sruth na Maoile they proceeded to 
lorras Domnaim and here they fell in with a youth who 
wrote an account of their adventures, and who was 
delighted with the sweetness of their voices, and it is to 
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gup Annj'Ain jluAipeAnn ujtnAijce An ce<\t) u<vi|i 6 
boAl ponnjudlAn, Aguf 50 ii-iApp<xnn fi Ap a •oe^ji- 
b|\AC|\Aib geilleAt) -oo'ii c-Aon tDiA. Ua|a eij" a "ocu^inife 
beic cAicce Annf Ain yilli-o cum Sic pionriACAit), mA\\ 
Ap bj\AUAX)A)\ 50 inbeAt) 

<'t^i|\ 50 n-A ceAJtAc, Agu)" A rhuinnceA)A uile," acc 
"ir aitiLaix) yuA|\A"OAp An bAile ^a)' |:olAm Ap a gcionn, 
xTAn ACC TTiAol-jiACA 5tA]'A ^xguf 'ooipeA'OA neAnncA Ann, 
gAn C15, gAn ceine, gAn ci\eib." 

|?A •6ei]\eA'6 ceAsrhmjiT) leif nA Cpiofcui-ocib, A5Uf 
rilliT) A]\ A 5C|\uc •oAonn A AjAip ^cc -00 cuijt nA bti A-OAncA 
oncA, Aguf If c|\ionnA, f oi|Abce, f Ann nA f CAn-DAOine lAt) 
Anoif. bAifceAp lA-o, ^snf ctnci-o t f Am-co-olAio An bAif. 

1]' DOij linn-ne nA fuil fgeAl le fAJjbAil t pic nA 
ticjAitcACCA 5Aet)il5e coiii heACCAC, coin hiongAncAC le 
" hOit)eAt) CLoinne Up." UpACCAnn pe Ap leip-bpipeAt) 
nA nop n6ipeAnnAC -oo CAinig le ceACC nA Cpiopc- 
umeACCA. Cui]\eAnn pe 1 n-uniAil x)Uinn nAp eipjit) An 
CpiopcumeACC 'n-Ap 'ocip inAp pAp nA hAon-oi"6ce, acc 
rup niAll-cenneAc, neAm-CApAi-o -oo pocpuij pi 'n-Ap 
nieApc. Ip e ciAlLingeAnn An pApAc -00 puApA-OAp nA 
hein i\ompA Ap a bpilleAt) cum bAiLe nA meAC nA nop 
bpAgAnAC ip -opAoi-oeACCA, Agup An -oeipip mop t)0 bi it)ip 
An SeAn-fAOJAl A5111' An SaojaI tluAt) 1 neipinn. Ip e 
ciAlLtnseAnn An 'ouil "oo bi Ag nA heAnAib -OAonnA po 
teilleAt) x)0 Cpiopcuit)eACC nA uUitiacc nA-oupcA nA 
■ouicce cum An cjAemeAm ceA]\c -oo jIaca-o, ip An 
buAi-oeApc pein vo CAinig opcA nA nA heAccA nA-oupcA 
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be noticed that it is there for the first time that prayers 
escape from the lips of Fionnghuala, and that she asks 
her brothers to believe in the one God. When their 
period is spent here they return to Sith Fionnachadh, 
where they expected to find 

" Lir with his household and all his people," but 
" they only found the place a desert and unoccupied 
before them, with only uncovered green raths and 
thickets of nettles there, without a house, without 
a fire, without a place of abode." 

At length they fall in with Christians and they return 
to their human shape once more. But the years had 
told on them and now they are old, weak and withered. 
They are baptized, and sink into the quiet sleep of death. 

It seems to us that there is no tale to be found in 
Irish Literature so strange, so wonderful as that of " The 
Fate of the Children of Lir." It deals with the break- 
ing up of Irish customs that took place on the coming 
in of Chiistianity. It reminds us that Christianity did 
not spring up in our land as a mushroom growth, but 
that it is with a slow and steady step it advanced and 
settled down amongst us. The desert the birds found 
on their return signifies the decay of pagan and 
druidical customs and the vast difference that existed 
between the Old World and the New in Erin. The 
desire of believing in Christianity evinced by these 
human birds signifies the natural aptitude of the country 
for accepting the true faith, and even the very hard- 
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•oo ctii)\ iiA 'OAOine i 'oc|\eo An nuAi-o-ceAjAij^g -oogtACAt). 
1 -ocopAC All f5eil I'AJniAoi'o ]iA'6<\)AC A]i 6j|iinn nAii'opAoi, 
te n-A cuiT) Aicif 1]" AOtbni]% le n-A ciiit) c|AOt)ACCA 1)' 
meAniTiAn. 1]" ]:io|\-pA]A|\CA|^ aca dp coTiiAi]\ a]i fuL, acc 
b]it|'i-o iiA 'opoc-clAoncA AniAC Ann, i]' -oa "oiitiim ]"m 
•oemceA]! 'oeAp5-pA]'Ac ■oo'n pA)\|iCAj^ j*Ain. Hi f: An Ann 
Ann ACC bjton i)' buAmeAiic ij* uAigneAf, A^uf i meA]*5 
UAi^nij" \\ biiAi'6eA)\cA n<x "oiiicce AiiAijccAp ceot nA 
C]iiofcui'6eACCA corn citiin, coin mitij" te guc nA cuAice 
Ajt bjteACA*6 An cf ArhpAit). <X]i ■ociiif ni ptnnn -oo gettt- 
ceA|i 'oo'n ceoL fAin, acc i gcionn CAtnAilt 'ouifiji'o 
ctui5 nA hCAgluif^e An niACAllA 6 jLeAnn \\ comA|A ^\\ 
puAit) nA cijie a|a ]:ax). 

t)'feiT)i]i, leif, 50 bfiiit coj^rhAileAcc eigin \^w 
l^geAl fo leif An fglAbuijeACc 'o'fuLAin5eA'OA)\ ceicpe 
cuigi-oe nA h6i|AeAnn |:a ■OAop-fniACc nA njAtt, nuAip 
nA]A fAgAt) |AUAine "oa TTibeACAit) nAij^mncA aca, acc a 
•oceAngA "oticcAif ]:ein Aguj^ a gceo.t ]i6-TriiLif. 

UpAiji'oeACc •ooirfiin, •ooitb, i:uibtieA|A i|" eAt) Oit)eA'6 
Cloinne tlij^nij, fo-ouisce a]i freAll neATTi-cpuAijiheiteAC. 
<\CA Ann cAili-oe nA n-tnjA-j^geAt, ciot) 50 bpuit fe 
teAcmjce 1 bp'jMnne An cfeAncAif, Aguf 50 bpuil cai-o- 
|ieATh AgAinn 6\ nA fCApcAib aji a lAn -oof nA 'OAOinib 
•00 ceAgrhtiiseA]" Ann linn, Aguf \6\ bAineAnn f6 50 
■oltiic te bet|ic uiji-fgeAt po-pei'oineATtiAil eile. 

T)o bi ConcubA|A, tli tllAt), Ag cAiceAtri irlei-oe 1 "ocig 
A feAncAi-oe, Aguf -oo pugAt) injeAn -oo'n cfeAncAit)e. 

-AtDeill CACbAT), An -OpAOl, 1 'OCAjingAlpeACC, 50 •OCAbjIAIt) 
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ships they were subjected to signify the natural 
calamities that prepared the people for the acceptance 
of the new doctrine. In the beginning of the tale we 
get a gUmpse of the Erin of the druids and its joys and 
delights, its valour and high-spiritedness. It is a veritable 
paradise that is set before our eyes, but evil passions 
break out, and through their means this paradise is 
converted into a desert. Only sorrow and trouble and 
loneliness dwell there, while amid the loneHness and 
trouble of the land there is heard the music of Christianity 
as gentle, as sweet as the voice of the cuckoo at the 
dawn of Summer. At first little heed is paid to this 
music, but after a httle time the church bells awaken 
echo from glen and cave throughout the whole country. 

Perhaps also there is some resemblance in this story to 
the slavery undergone by the four provinces of Erin 
under the tyranny of the foreigners, when no trace of 
their natural existence was left them, but their native 
speech and their own delicious music. 

" The Fate of the Children of Uisneach " is a deep 
melancholy bloody tragedy, founded on pitiless treachery. 
It has the characteristics of the romances, though it is 
based on historic truth, and we have historic knowledge 
of some of the characters we meet in it. Besides, it is 
closely connected with two other splendid romances. 

(>)nchubhar. King of Ulster, was feasting in the 
house of his historian, and to the historian a daughter is 
born. Cathbad, the druid, declares in prophecy that she 
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fe'Oeip'0]ie m<x|i<Mnm ui]tce. Ojt'oiiijceAii i 'oo congbAil 

f A teiC 1 TTOAtCACAf, Agtlf A]\ jlOCCAItl AOlfe IllllA "Ol, 

lAbjiAnn yi 50 jauikxc a]\ An rfiAife •oob'^it tei beic a]\ ah 
b]:eA]\ "OO poppAt) p. "OeijiceAjA lei 50 byuil a teiceit) 
pn •o'oig-feA]! 1 gcuijic An in'oj. UeAgniAiT) te ceite, 
Aguf eAtinjit) A|iAon 50 ViAlbAin, Ajuf ceit) beipr 
•oeAiAbpACA]! tiAoife te n-A coif. UAgAnn inio-fuAini- 
neAf A|\ An ivij, 1 n-oiAi-o nA inn a inAifeAriilA, Ajuf 
tAfAnn A cfoi'oe cum loioJAlcA]' 'oo bAinc Af nA 
cu|AA'6Aib. -Ace CIA bAinpeAf An •oio^AlcAf f Ain •oiob I 
Hi he Cu CutAinn nA ConAlL CeAfnAC, acc aca ac 
eigin te fAgbAit Af PeApguf TTIac TI615, Aguf cuifueAji 
50 h-dtbAin e 'oa n-iAfj^Ait). 

UofnuijeAnn cfUAijiiieit An fgeit 1 jceApc nuAip t)o 
jl^iofAnn An c-aj tiAoife cpe neA]\c ciji-jfA'CA cum 
gtuAifeACc A bAite, if gAn cof ax) "oo beir Aige Af 
ACCAijAr nA A|A bAgAifc "Oeifope. Cui]\ tiAoife lonncAoib 
1 bpeAfjuf, AT:;uf "oo meAtlAt) e. tli '0615 50 bfuit 1 
tiCfijeACc Aon fCAijA if bfonAije Aguf if "ooitbe nA 
beo-cuimne "OeiiAt^f e aj f AgbAit nA h-dtbAn -oi : — 

" TTlo cion •ouic a ti]\ ut) foif, ajuj' if f 6-otc tiom cu 
•o'fAgbAit, dip If Aoibinn •00 cuAin Aguf "oo CAtA'6-puifc 
A^uf "OO rfiAJA mion-fgocACA, cAom-Aitne, Aguf vo cutcA 
UAicneAniACA, CAob-uAine, Aguf if beAg -00 teigeAmAf 

A tcAf cu t)'f AgbAlt." 

-Ajuf AnnfAin teAnAnn tAoit) beo-CAoince, "oubfonAc, 
UAigneAC. tli t^if-cAiingAif eACc tAbf Af t)4ift)fe, acc 
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would bring misfortune and the destruction of the entire 
province of Ulster, and he gives her the name of Deirdre. 
Directions are given that she be kept apart in fosterage, 
and when she grows up to woman's estate, she speaks 
cryptically of the beauty she should desire in the man 
who would be her husband. She is informed that such 
a youth is to be found in the king's court. They meet, 
and both escape to Alba, and Naoise's two brothers go 
along with him. Unrest seizes the king through the 
absence of the comely woman and his soul lights up to 
take vengeance on the heroes. But who will thus 
avenge them ? Not Cuchulainn or Conall Cearnach I 
But Feargus Mac Roigh shows signs of weakness and he 
is accordingly sent to Alba to fetch them. 

The pathos of the tale begins in earnest when Fate 
urges Naoise through love of country to return home, 
disregarding the entreaties or the threats of Deirdre. 
Naoise trusts to Feargus and is deceived. There is not, 
perhaps, in literature, any passage more sad and 
melancholy than the live-lament Deirdre chants as she 
is leaving Alba : — 

" My love to thee Land of the East, and distressed 
am I at leaving thee, for delightful are thy harbours 
and havens, and thy pleasant smooth-flowered plains, 
and thy lovely green-browed hills, and little need was 
there for us to leave thee." 

And then follows a sorrowful, lonely lay of live- 
lamentation. Deirdre does not speak in open prophecy, 
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^y ge^tt te CA|Mi5Ai|Ae<\cc x)]Aoc-Aifi]\Af a cpome: — 

. ''Do ciToim ne^l *y^r\ ^e\\ Aguj* i]' ne<xl ]:oIa e, Agu]" 
•00 bdA]\i:<Mnn coifi<M|Ale ifiAic "OAoib-j^e, <xCloinn tlifnij," 
A|A p, "'out gotDun "OeAljATi, ni<\|A a hyuA Cu CulAinn, 
no 50 gcAici-o PeAjigu]* An ]:LeA'6, Aguf beic A]\ coin ai pee 
Con CulAinn, a]a cajIa ceiige ConcubAip." 

^cc ni cujA'o jeilleA'o "oi, AriiAil -oo cuip Luce nA 

U|\Ae neATTi-'puini 1 jiAi-ocib CAj^An'opA. "* 

"6 nAc b]:uil eAglA o|\Ainn, ni "o^Anj-'Aimit) An coiii- 
Aipte pn," Aji 1lA0i|^e. 

^cc cei-oeAnn a •opoc-AiripA]* 1 teipe aju]" 1 n'oeine: — 

" \\ Ctoinn tJifnij, aca corfiApcA AgAni-^'A "OAOtb-'pe, 
niA cA ConcubA)A Ap ri feille •oo'oeAnAni 0]t]AAib." 

-Aguf CAgAnn An coitia|aca pn cum cinn, Agu]" "oeip p, 

**t)o b'feApp 1110 coriiAiple-'pe "oo •o^AnAm |:a gAn ceAcc 
50 h-Cipnn." 

'Se bun nA cpAiji-oeACCA An neAifi-'puim x)o cuipt) 
ClAnn tJifnij 1 n-ArcAipcib t)6ip'ope. ^^^y ^^oi]" ua 
-piAt) jpeAmuijce 1 "oUij nA CpAoibe TluAi-oe, Agu]" co]"- 
nuijcAnn An c-Ap. Hi pei-oip tlAOii^e ]:din -oo f ajauja-o 
Ap cpot)ACc : — 

"^5Uf no 50 n-Ai|\eAifiCAp gAiniiii niApA, no -ouille 
jreA-OA, no x)pucc fop feAp, no peAlcA neime, ni fei-oip 
pioin nA AipeAiii a pAib t)o ceAnnAib cupAX) Aguj" CAir- 
nuleA-o Aguf -00 ineA'OA'OAib iriAolA-'oeApgA 6 lArfiAib 
HAOife Ap An lACAip pn." 

-dec ni f AfCA *n-A h-AigneA-o bi 'Oeipt)i\e : — 

'*'OAp mo lAim, i|^ buA-oAc An cupA]' pn t)o pigneA-o 
lib, A5«r T o^c ^^ comAiple "oo pijneAbAp rAobAt) le 
Con CUD Ap 50 bpAc." 
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but her sours suspicions resemble prophecy. 

" I behold a cloud in the sky and it is a cloud of 
blood, and I would tender you a good advice, Sons 
of Uisneach," she says ** that you go to Dun Delgan 
where Cuchulaiim is, until Feargus has partaken of the 
feast, and that you abide under the protection of 
Cuchulainn through fear of Conchubhar s deceit." 

But her words were disregarded just as the Trojans 

disregarded the words of Casandra. 

"As we are not afraid we will not follow that advice," 
says Naoise. 

But her suspicion of evil becomes clearer and its 

expression more vehement : — 

" Sons of Uisneach, I have a sign for you as to 
whether Conchubhar intends to practise treachery 
against you." 

And the sign she gives comes to pass, and she says, 

" It would have been better to follow my advice 
and not come to Erin." 

The disregard of the Sons of Uisneach for Deirdre's 
entreaties is the foundation of the tragedy. And now 
they are held close in the Red Branch House, and the 
slaughter begins. Naoise himself is unsurpassed for 
bravery. 

" And till the sands of the sea or the leaves of the 
woods or dewdrops on the grass or the stars of heaven 
are numbered, one cannot count or reckon what 
number there was of heads of heroes, of warriors and 
of bare red necks from the hands of Naoise on that spot." 

But Deirdre is uneasy in her mind. 

" By my hand, victorious was that sally which you 
made — and evil was your resolve ever to put your trust 
in Conchubhar." 
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-Anoif teimit) r<\|i riA bAllAi-oib, i]" beii^t) tDeiji-ope 
teo, Agui^ bemif f^op <^]^ ConcubAi\ 50 bpAC mtin<x 
nibeA'6 gup cuip <vn "opAoi, <\5 j^ilteAt) •oo'n pig, cofg le 
n-A gcpo-OACC. Uuicit) Cl<Min tJijnng, Agu]" CAgATin 
"Oeip-oiie <vp WA15 tlAoife. tll^xltACctiigeAnn An 'opAoi 
6<vniAin, Aguf CApngAipeAnn fe riA beiio ftiocc Con- 
cubAi]\ 50 b]\AC 1 TliojAcc UIaio. 

'S<xn uip-'pgeAl fo ^y te\]\ gujA b*e oibpiuJAt) <vti A15 
cinnce ctoc-bun ha ci^Aigi-oeACCA. UugCAii ia|\]aacc Ap 
An c-Aj i^Ain 100 feAnAt), Aguf "Oeip-ope 'oa bAgAipc 
gAn pAoifCAni Ap tiAoife, i]' -oa t)eiinniu5A'6, acc ni 
geitleAnn tlAoi|^e t)A gtop. p'op-fr Ait) -oo b'cAt) Ap uAiiMb 
An 'opAoi, ACC coinitionAnn ye ]:ein mopAn x)a rAjtn- 
5Ai]ieACc, Aguf 1]" 'oeAllpAtfiAC nA pAib pof Aige 50 
niillpeAio An Tli ClAnn tJii^nij 'nuAip x)0 bAin ]'e te 
'0]\Aoi'6eAcc A gcuniA]" •oiob. -Acc ca|a ei|^ a n-eAgA, 
plteAnn An CApngAipcACc Apif <5^ip. 1f oaccac e cuttiacc 

An •OpAOl \^n fgGAl ]"0, A neApC CAjAngAipeACCA AgUf 

cuniAf moi^-cuiAAToe 'oo teAgAt) ; acc cioto cumACCAC e 
An t)pAoi, ni'l ye *n-A cuniAf, An c-AJ "oo cit)eAnn |^e 50 

lOOpCA Ag CeACC, -00 f A^lUgAt). 

Hi'L ftige AgAinn cum cpAob-'pgAOileA'o "Oo "oeAnArh 
Ap " Oi'oeA'o Cloinne UuipeAnn," acc ^y i An lonncAoib 
•00 bi ACA A|^ An jAig •00 'oaII An cpoi'oe aca, i]" t)o cuip 
A|" A gcumAj^ An c-Ag t)o bi pompA -00 f eAnA*©. 
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And now they leap over the ramparts, and they bear 
Deirdre with them, and they would have escaped Con- 
chubhar for evermore, did not the drnid stay their 
valour in obedience to the king. The Sons of Uisneach 
fall, and Deirdre dies on the grave of Naoise. The druid 
curses Emhain and foretells that the descendants of Con- 
chubhar will never reign in Ulster. 

In this romance it is obvious that the working of 
certain fate is the foundation of the tragedy. An effort 
is made to avoid this fate and Deirdre is incessantly 
threatening Naoise with it, and drawing attention to it, 
but Naoise heeds not her voice. The druid was at 
times a real prophet, but he himself fulfils much of his 
prophecy, and it is likely that he did not know that the 
king would destroy the Sons of Uisneach when he 
deprived them of their strength by magic. But after 
their death his prophetic soul returns to him. Wonderful 
is the power of the druid in this romance ; great 
his gift of prophecy, and his capability of over- 
throwing great heroes; but powerful as is the druid, 
it is not given to him to avert the fate which he sees 
coming on. 

We have not space to remark upon '* The Fate of 

the Children of Tuireann,'' but it is their trust in the 

king that blinded their hearts and that rendered 

them powerless to avoid the fate that was in store for 

them. 

o 
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^n seise^t) h^tu. 



liAoif "oeAg, 50 mdp-ni6|A 'n-<\ co|"<xc. Ciot) 50 b):uil 
"-AnnAtA TI105ACCA CipeAnn " 'n-A gcpoimc A|i ati 
iix)UCAi5 <xp pAT), 6 ceAX)-5AbAil riA ci]^e, if loiniOA 
fge^l 5|ieAnniiiA|A, ^y iomt)<\ cuAipifg caca if cunnc<\]' 
<vf eAfbog, If <vf fcot^ife le f AJbAil lonncA, 50 inof- 
niof Y^^ gcuit) If 'odi'oeAnAije x)iob. 1f fiof guf cogAX) 
<vn CU1X) If mo T)of n<\ h<\nnAlAib 6 feAn-Le<\bf Aib nA 
fuit AgAinn Aiioif, Aguf 5Uf le<xn riA huj-OAif fe<Mi- 
CAinc riA le<xb<vf fo, if guf f5fiobAt)Af fein 1 gcAinc 
Ai-obeif eAC, Af f a, neAiti-coicciAnn, tia cuigfuoe Anoif gAti 
T)UA'6, Acc 'n-A •oiAit) fill, If miTiic A fgfiobAnn fiAt) le 
bj^ij if f uinneAifi Af cogATOib if Af cpeACAib, if Af ati- 
bfuiT) riA h-6if eAnn. 1f '0015 ha fuil Ag Aon cf ioc 'f ati 

•OOniAn ATI OlfCAT) fAin fCATlCAlf If fCCAl If beACAt) 

riAoni If flAic, An oif cat) fAin cf acca ca|a jac Af gAib 
An cif, if ^\\ 5)Ac f AgAf neite bi le fAJbAil Ann — a|a a 
hu5T)A|AAib If A|A A lAOCf Alb, cu|ACA 1 ntnAiiD A ccile o'n 
T)cof AC, bliAt)Ain 1 n "01 Alt) bliA'onA if aca te f AgbAil inf 
nA liAnnAtAib feo, 6 ceACc CAefAip t)a ficit) Ia foirh 
An T)ile 50 T)ci An bLiA-OAin 1616, T)*Aoif Cfiofc. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE ANNALS. 

There was a large amount of beautiful prose written 
in the seventeenth century, especially at the com- 
mencement. Although " The Annals of the Kingdom of 
Ireland " are a chronicle of the entire country, from the 
first occupation of its land, there are many pleasant 
stories, many accounts of battles, and notices of bishops 
and scholars to be found in them, especially in the latter 
portion of them. It is true that the greater portion of 
the Annals were selected from old books which we do 
not now possess, and that the authors preserved the 
quaint old style of these books, and that they them- 
selves wrote in a strange, antiquated, uncommon style, 
which would not be understood nowadays without diffi- 
culty; nevertheless, they often write with force and 
vigour on the battles, the spoils, and the slavery of Ire- 
land. No country in the world, perhaps, possesses so much 
history and legend, so much of the lives of saints and 
princes, so much notice of what befel the country, and 
of all things it possessed, of its writers and heroes, so 
much of all these things, I say, arranged consecutively 
from the beginning, year after year, as is to be found in 
these Annals, from the arrival of Caesair, fortv days 
before the flood, to the year 1616 of the Christian era. 
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1|" 1 ntDun riA nj^tl "oo cuijieA'o te c6ite An ifi6p-obAi|A 
feo, 1 gConbeinc nAmb|AACA|A, " vo caic cofCA]^ bit) Ajuf 
|:|M0CAilrfie " teif ha huj-OAi^Aib, Aguf if Ann x)o cpioc- 
nuijeA-o nA h^nnAtA, \d<n mbliA'OAin 1636. ^-oeip 
TTliceAl Ua Cl^ipig f em gujA VeAt) An "oaiia Ia pcix) -oo 
nii lAnuAjAi, ^nno "Ooniini, 1632, x)o cionn^gnAX) An 
teAbAji yo 1 gConbeinc X>huin nA nj^tl, Aguf "'oo 
cjn'ochnAigbeA'oli ipn gconbeinc ce'onA An ToeAcbmA'oli 
tA T^'-Auguix, 1636." 5^^!^^®^!^ ^T^ ^" obAip -peo 50 mime, 
"-AnnAlA nA Ceic^te TTlAigifciii.'* ^y lAt) fAin TTliceAt 
tJ A Clei|ii5, ConAi|Ae tJ a Cleiing, CucoijiiieAC tJ a Cleiinj, 

If PeAjAfCAfA Ua tTlA0lC0nA1|Ae. bpACA1|A 'o'Op'O tlAOlfl 

PjiAnc^if 'oo b*eAt) TTliceAt, Aguf too b'6 Ainni x)o 
5lA0t)CAit)e Ai|A nA UAtig An cSleibe. "Oo fujAt) e 
'fAn mbliA'OAin 1575, te bAif b^At ^ca An SionnAn, 1 
gConuAe 'Oun nA nj^tt. bi f e mAf 'ouccAf Ai5e beic *n-A 
Cfointcnoe, if ni f Aib cfoinicToe piAm 1 n6ipinn x)o cui|i 
niof mo te c^ite "oa feAncAf if -oo beACAJt) a nAom 'nA 
An b|iACAif bocc fo, mA|i if e vo fgpiob nA teAbAip feo 
teAnAf : — "-An Tleim Tlio5|iAit)e A5Uf TTaoiti SeAncAfA 
nA heijieAnn" (1630), "^n teAbAji jAbAtA" (1631), 
If 'n-A T)ceAnncA fAin x)o fSjiiob y6 fAnAfAn nuAt) 1 
n-A|i mini5 fe mojAAn vo c|AUAt)-foctAib nA feAn-U5X)Ap. 
^vei\\ 1lA|i|iif 50 bfUAi|A f6 bAf Y^^ mbtiA-OAin 1643. 
bi cAinc Ttlicit f ^in pmpti'oe, x)eAf, mAf foittpgceAf 

'f<Mi feAifi-focAt t)o cuif f6 1 t)cofAC nA n-dinnAtAC 
'o''PeA]\5At tlA 5<5^'0|iA. 

bi Cucoi5if eAc tJ A Ct4i|Ai5, t)uine eite t)0f nA TTlAijif- 
cifi'oib, 'n-A ceAnn a|i An c|ieib t)o muinnci|i Ct^ifij 
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It was in Donegal that this great work was compiled 
in the Convent of the Friars who entertained and 
waited on the authors, and there these Annals were 
completed in the year 1636. Michael O'Clery himself says 
that it was on the 22 nd day of the month of January, 
1632, this book was commenced in the Convent of 
Donegal, and that " it was completed in the same con- 
vent on the lOth day of August, 1632." This work is often 
called " The Annals of the Four Masters," and these are 
Michael O'Clery, Conaire O'Clery, Cucogry O'Clery and 
Fearfeasa O'Mulconry. Michael was a brother of the 
Order of Saint Francis and he was usually called Tadhg- 
of-the-mountain. He was born in the year 1575 beside 
Ballyshannon in the County of Donegal. He was a 
hereditary chronicler, and never was there a chronicler 
in Ireland who compiled more of her history and of the 
lives of her saints, than this poor friar. For it was he 
who wrote the following books : — " The Succession of 
Kings'' and "The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland" 
1630), "The Book of Invasions" (1631), and in addi- 
tion to these he wi-ote a new glossary in which he 
explained many difficult words in the old authors. 
Harris says he died in the year 1643. Michael's own 
style was simple and pretty, as is shown in the preface 
to the Annals he wrote for Ferghal O'Gara. 

Cucogry O'Ciery, another of the Masters, was chief 
of the tribe of the O'Clerys who were in Tyrconnell. 
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x)o hi 1 T)Uip CoikmII. t)o fspiob fe, i •oceAnnc<\ n<\ 
h-^titiaIac, " beACA ^ov^ TIuai-o Hi t)oTfiTiAill," Aguf if 
Af An le<\bAp fAin a cogcA]^ a Iati t)o'n cuno •oetpeAtinAij 
•oof nA n-^nnAl<Mb. Ob<M|A AlAinn, fuinne^MtiAil if e^-6 
*'beAC<\ -Ao-OA TluATO." ni'l f 6 Af TTio-o riA n-AnriAlAC, 
Acc cupCA le ceile le h]\i-^ if le c<\cac 6 cuif 50 
•oeipeA*6. m huif-fge^l, leif, e, <\cc f5e<\l f uinnce le 
ccAfCAf, fjCAl Aip if f oIa If CACuijce, fge^l ifligce 
n<x h6ifeAnn, if a cufCA 1 n-Anbfiii'o. Ua cAinc An 
IcAbAif feo A]\fA 50 leo]\, Aguf A LAn fCAn-focAl if 
^lAi-oce le fA5bAil Ann nAcuigfA-o Anoif acc AriiAin luce 
leijinn. Ua An CAinc, leif, cAfCA 50 leof, Aguf mop An 
•oi 'oo-cuigfe. ^XcAit) 11A f AnnA f 6-f a'oa, Aguf An loniAt) 
buAt)-focAl 1 moiAit) A ceile lonncA, acc *n-A t)iAit) 
fin If f Ai-oineAitiAil, bunAt)AfAc aca An CAinc Ann, Aguf 
Ann]'o 1]" Annfut) aca fi Af lAf a*6 le ceAf-AigneAt) nA 

bf AID If nA bfllCAt). 

^\^ feo An cuAififg ACugAnn An c-uJDAp fo a|\ cojad 

6a]'a TluAi-o — 

" "Oo beAfCf AC lAf om An uchbf uinne f op An f liget) nA 
gAifbhnAnnAirh nAinmenicfni 7 po bAoi t)o C]\eifi 7 "oo 
cpenneA]\c hi fpnch nA peAnAbAnn (aitiaiI po bA bep 
■oi), 7 •OAineACApgnAi'oe nA 'opuim leice Touibpleiinne 
iiiAp conAip coiccinn •00 cpomflog 7 'OAn "oenepce 7 -oo 
A-olAige iiA ngAll'oeAfbAi'o AipbeApCA bic gup po bAi*6icc 
lie -oiA ffeA]\Aib "oiA innAib t)ia neAcliAib Aguf 'oia 
ccAiplib, 50 puce cpeACAn An CfpocliA 1 fux)oniAin 6a)*)'a 
lluAit) 1ACC, 7 Affile fiAp guf An muip inoip." 
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Besides the Annals, he wrote a '' Life of Hugh Ruadh 
O'Donnell " and from this book a large amount of the 
Annals is taken. "The Life of Hugh Ruadh" is a 

( beautiful and vigorous work. It is not in the style of 

the Annals, but composed with force and vividness from 
beginning to end. Neither is it a romance but a story 

I told with truth and propriety, a stoiy of slaughter and 

! blood and sorrow, the story of the downfall of Ireland 

i and her bringing into bondage. The style of this 

book is rather archaic, and there are many antiquated 
'' words and phrases in it which only the learned would 

understand now. The construction is, too, rather 
involved and much of it hard to follow. The sentences \ 

are too long, and too many adjectives are placed 
consecutively in them, yet the language is forceful and 
t vigorous, and here and there it blazes up with the fire 

" of the seer and the poet. 

It is thus the author describes the Battle of 
Assaroe : — 

*'They then breasted that fierce unwonted ton-ent 
and on account of the strength and power of the current 
of the river (as was usual with it) and the difficulty of 
the very smooth surface of the flags as a common 
passage for the great host, and, moreover, from the 
weakness and feebleness of the foreigners, through 
want of a due supply of food, many of the men, women, 
steeds and horses were drowned, and the strength of 
the current bore them into the depths of Assaroe and 
thence westward to the ocean."* 

* The text of extract from ««Life of Red Hugh 0*l)onnell " is takeu 
from Father Murphy's editioD. 
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eAnrKMJe -00 cuip gemeAlAC n<x t)cpeAb Ti6ipe<MiTi<xc 1 
n-eokgAp le fio|A-f:o5luim. t)© i^ugAt) 6 1 Lcacaii ITlic 
Pi]\bip5i 5ConncAe SI1515, ciniceAll tia bliA-oriA 1585. 
t)i A fin]^e<\]\ lAoinie 'ii-a 5C]\oiiiici'6ib, A511]' .if le 
ccAnn <xcA -00 ]"5]iiob<\t) i]* x)0 cuipeAt) te c4ile "LeAb<v]i 
LecAin*' Ajuf "Le<\bAp bume LecAin." 130 boileAt) 
X)ubAlc<xc Y<5^^ tfluniAin y^ t1luinnci]\ iXo'OAgAin, Agu]' 
I'A liluinnci]A t)Aboi^<\n, Aguf too caic ]'e tipifi6|A -oa 

f AOJAlt f AX)A A5 CU|A le Ceile gAC A|t fATI An C|1AC ]^Ain 

"oo jemeAlACAib riA hCipeAtin. 6'n mbliAt)Ain 1645 50 
1650, bi ye 'y4^^^ J^illini, 1 jjColAij^ce S. Hiocol, Ag 
ciii\ le ceile a Tti6|i-obAi|i, *'C|AAobA CoibneAfA Aguf 
geneluij Jaca gAbAlA "oa]! JAib 6ipe 6*n -AmfA 50 

h<\t)Alfl." 'SaTI 5<3^^^l'l^l ^O ^1 CAIDpeAlfl Alge A|\ Tlui"6]ii 

Ua piACApcAij Aguf Ai\ uj-OAp " Canibrensis Eversus," 
Aguf if mop An congnATTi *oo CU5 pe -odib ApAon. 't1-A 
t)iAii6 pn 'oo bi ye Ap cuaj^ajxaI a^ Sip lAinep 11 Ape, 
Ag AiixpiujAt) Aguf Ag leiji-iiiiniuJA'o nA peAn-u5X)Ap 
n5<3^et)eAlAC 50 bAf tJApe, Y^^ nibiAiOAin 1666. X)o 
iiiA]\bAt) "OubAlcAC 'n-A feAn-ouine Y^^ mbliA-oAin 1670, 
1 gConncAc SI1515, ip niop eipgit) a leiceit) -oo pcolAipe 
1 nCipinn 6 -pom 50 liAimpip GogAin Ua CorhpAi'oe. 

'OAlATTi6p-oibpe'6ubAlcAi5 ApjeineAlAC nA b6ipeAnn, 
ip piu An c-Ainin x)o cut]\ ]'e uipce -oo pgpiobAX) 50 liiom- 
lAn, oip yoillpijeAnn ye -ouinn bun nA hoibpe pin, niAp 
•00 ceAp AigneAt) 'OubAlcAig e. ^5 peo An c-Ainni ; — 
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Dudley Mac Firbis was the latest scholar who arranged 
the genealogies of the Irish tribes with thorough know- 
ledge. He was born in Leacan Mic Firbis, in the County 
Sligo, about the year 1585. His ancestors before him were 
chroniclers, and it was by one of them that " The Book 

of Lecan " and " The Yellow Book of Lecan '* was 
compiled and wiitten. Dudley was educated in Munster 
under the Mac Egans and the O'Davorens, and he spent 
the greater part of his long hfe in putting together 
what remained at that time of the genealogies of Ireland. 
From the year 1645 to the year 1650 he was at Gal way 
at the College of St. Nicholas compiling his great work 
" The Pedigree and Genealogical Branches of every 
Tribe that invaded Ireland from the present time up to 
Adam." At Galway he became acquainted with Roger 
O'Flaherty and with the author of "Cambrensis 
Eversus," and great was the assistance which he 
rendered to both. After that he was hired by Sir James 
Ware, for translating and explaining the old Irish 
authors, up to Ware's death in the year 1666. Dudley 
was murdered in his old age in the year 1670, in the 
County of Sligo, and so great a scholar did not appear 
in Ireland till the time of Eoghan O'Curry. 

As regards Dudley's great work on Irish Genealogies, 
it is well to write in full the title he gave it himself, as 
it reveals to us the object of the work as the mind of 
Dudley conceived it. This is the title he gave it : — 
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" C]\Aob<x cojbneAf A Aguf 5eti5A ^enelmjgACA cjAbAlA 
"OAjA g^b 6i]\e o'n Am|'A 50 lidDAm (acc ]^onio]A<MJ, Loc- 
lAnnAij, AjjA]^ SiXxJAill AiiiAin, tixmAim 6 CAngAX)^]! "oaji 
ccip) 50 iiAOiiTifeAncA]" Ajuf i^eini jnoj^iAme Po-oIa ]:6]' 
A511]' I'A 'oeoij cIa]\ riA cciiim]'i5ceA|A ia]\ nupx) Aibji'ope 
MA I'loince Agu^' tiA ViAire oi]A'oeA|\cA luAiceji ipn 
leAbApf A 'oo ccAjloniAX) lei)* An 'OubAlcAC tDAcPpbijij 
LeACAin. 1650/' 

UAjt ei|' eAgA An X)ubAlcAi5, ni pAib ):eA]A 1 n6i]\inn 
Ag A i\Aib eotAp cinnce a|\ fcAn-'oligcib nA h6i|ieAnn, 
no Ag A |AAib neAjic -pocAit x)opcA nA feAn-uj'OAp •00 
cpAobfgAoiteAX). bA in op An mcAlA e 5 An AinpAf, ^511]" 
1]' nAijicAC An fS^Al te n-AiC|Ai|^ nA cAgpAnn Sip lAiiief 
tJApe piATTi 'OA Ainm, ciot) gufA lonmA |^eAn-]"5pibinn 
t)0]\CA "D'Aiixpig ye A|^ gACOilg -oo, If gup rhdp ah 
congiiAtii "00 cug ye v6 cum a leAbAip •oo cup le ceile 
If -oo ceAjACugA-o. pilleAnn An feAncAf Ap fein. PcAp 

eile niAp An *OubALcAc -oo b'eA*6 6ogAn Ha CopAi-oe. 11 i 
pAib peAp eile 1 nCipinn Ag a pAib An oipeAX) fAin 
eolAif A]\ feAn-licpigcACc nA hCipeAnn ip Ap a fCAn- 
•oligcib. 1f lonroA Ia "00 caic fe Ag fgpu-oA-o leAbAp 
cAf-'oopcA nA n-oligce ; vo fuijA f e An t)UAt), if f uaii\ 
x)Aoine eile An clu. 

^CA occ n6 nAOi n-oibpeACA eile, bunAt)AfACA no aic- 
fgpiobcA 6 Iaiiti An "OubAlcAig, SAnAfAin, 7c. Hi'l 1 
leAbpAib An "OubAlcAig inopAn -oo i3p6f bpiogniAp, acc 
CA An oipeAt) f Ain I6iginn lonncA nAC ceApc iat) "oo 
t)eApmAT) nA t)0 leigeAn 1 bfAillige. 
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'* The Pedigi-ee and Genealogical Branches of every 
Colony that took possession of Erin from the present 
time up to the time of Adam, (except the f 'omorians, 
the Lochlanns and the Sax-Normans, only so far so they 
are connected with the History of our own Country,) 
together with the Genealogies of the Saints and the 
Succession of the Kings of Ireland. And finally a Table 
of Contents in which are arranged in Alphabetical order 
the Surnames and Noted Places which are mentioned 
in this Book which was compiled by Dudley Mac Firbis 
of Lecain in the year 1650." 

After the death of Dudley there was no one in Ireland 

who had an accurate knowledge of the old laws of 

Erin, or who could explain the difficult words of the 

old authors. He was unquestionably a great loss, and 

it is shameful to have to relate that Sir James Ware 

never mentions his name, though many are the old 

obscure texts he translated from Irish for him, and 

though much was the assistance he gave him to compile 

his works. History repeats itself. Another such man 

as Dudley was Eoghan O'Curry. There was no other 

man in Ireland who possessed so much knowledge of the 
ancient literatm-e of Erin and of her ancient laws. 
Many a day did he spend investigating the difficult, 
intricate, obscure books of the laws. He underwent the 
labour and others reaped the fame. 

There are eight or nine other works original or copied 
in Mac Firbis's hand, glossaries and such like. There is 
not in Dudley's books much forceful prose, but they 
contain so much learning that they should not be 
forgotten or neglected. 
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^n se^cutti^t) 1i<\tu 



se^xrutin ceinnn. 

ni'l Aon ug-OA]! -00 |iinne An oi]ieA'o le Ceicinn cum 
leijeATin i]^ liqnjeAcc -oo congbAil beo i meA|*5 nA 
TTOAoineAt), 50 iii6|A-ni6]i 'OAOine Loaca ttloJA. nio]i 
b'eAt) 5U]\ ]X]iiob SeAqiun f CAncAf ]i6-beACc, |i6-cinnre, 
Acc ^\i]\ ciii|\ ]"e le ceile 1 n-Aon bolg AiiiAin da 
ciiAi|iif 51*06 '00 bi le jTA^bAil A]i 6i]iinn inf nA ]^eAn- 
leAb|\Aib. til pAib ctiAi]nf5 eile le fAJbAil coifi -oeAf, 
/ com ytiinnce if t^o leAC ye a]i puAit) riA ci]ie. tli pAib 

Aoinne 'n-A j^colAipe yoJAncA riA ]iAib eolAf Aige Ap 
]XAip Ceicinn,if ni ]iAib cin'ocnuJAt) "oeAtiCAA]! fcolAipe 
1 yco\t 50 mbeA*6 mACfAthAil •oeAticA Aige "oo'ti "b|ro]iA|* 
peA]"A." 1 mcAfg riA 'ocuacac prnpli^oe ni leomjTAt) 
Aoinne atti^ia]* -oo cu|\ a]^ An gcunncAf cugAnn Ceicinn 
A|i JAbAil nA 1i6i]ieAnn le pA]icolAn, ^y lei]" An gcuit) 
eile -oo'n c]ieib pn cA]ileA]i. Hi leompAt) Aoinne feAnA*6 
gu]! cueimeAt) jAeoeAl 5^a]" le nACA]i nirtie, if gu]! 
cneAfui^ TTlAoif a cneAt) ^y^ry 6ij;ipc le feAjicAib t)e. 
IDio-oaja nA -OAOine feAlbuigte 'o'fi]iinne nA fS^Al 
f Ain, If bi A n-u]i-m6]i 'n-A mbeAl aca, if ni ]iAib -OAn 
nA Iaoix) gAn cajai^ic ©151 n -oof ha mop-jAifgrnib a]i a]i 
C]iACc Ceicinn, 1f '0615 linn miinA mbeAt) guf f5]iiobA'6 
An "|rofUf |reAfA" nA beAt) cunfine nAfeAn-Aimpfe, nA 
AinmeACA nA feAn-flAit, nA eACcA nA leortiAn leAC com 
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CHAPTER VII. 



GEOFFREY KEATING. 

No author has done as much as Keating to preserve 

hterature and learning amongst the people, especially 

^he people of Leath Mhogha. Not that Keating wrote 

a very accurate or critical history, but he amassed 

into one repository the accounts of Ireland given in the 

old books. There was no other record to be found so 

neat, so well constructed as his, and it circulated 

throughout the country. No one was considered a good 

scholar who was not acquainted with Keating's History, 

and at school no student was considered finished, till 

he had made a copy of " The Forus Feasa." Amongst 

the simple country folk no one dared to cast a doubt on 

the account Keating gives of the occupation of Ireland 

by Partholan and the rest of that band from across the 

sea. No one dared deny that Gaedheal Glas was bitten 

by a serpent and that Moses healed his wounds in Egypt, 

by the power of God. The people were convinced of 

the truth of these stories, and the greater portion of 
them were ready on their hps and there was no poem 
or song that did not make some reference to the great 
heroes of whom Keating makes mention. It seems to us 
that had " The Forus Feasa " not been written the 
remembrance of by-gone times, or the names of the old 
chieftains, or the exploits of the heroes would not have 
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AbAit) 1 ti-AigneAti) tia ti-OAOineAt) i]" bio-OAp teic-ceAt) 
btiAOAn 6 -pom. 

1f fio]i, go 'oeimin, 50 ]iAib riA neice yeo 1 leAbjiAib 
eite Aj' A]i cog SeAC]\ijiii iat), acc ni'l u|A-ni6|v 'oof ha 
teAb]iAib feo te i^AgbAit 1 iroiu. t)o CAitleAmA|v iat), if 
CA An "Ipopuf peAfA" *n-A]i meAj^g, gAn focAl, gAti 
ba]\ Ag ceAfCAbAiL uai*6. UAiriAtt 6 f oin if Af ^igm 
•00 bi -ouine UAfAl 1 gCuigeAt) UlurfiAn riA f Aib a ttiac- 
fATTiAit •oo'n " Ipopuf peAf A " 50 CeAnATTlAlt 1 j^coniieAT) 
Aige. t)i fe Ag riA tDAOinib boccA corii thaic leif nA 
huAifbb. If ctiirfiiTi tinn fein pgeA-ooif bocc vo rfiAif 
1 nlAfCAf CiAff Ai-oe, riAf tii6]i 1 •oceAnncA •oocAin nA 
f/ hoi'oce •00 bi 'n-A feilb, *oo cAifbeAin tDom a ifiACf AifiAit 

•00 Ceicinn 50 ceAnAtiiAit, cAfCA 1 linn-eAX)AC, if gAn 
-oul Ag pAifce b|\eic Aif , nA tDiogbAil Af bit 'oo "o^AnAiii 
•06. t)A jeAtt te leAbAp nAoniCA e Af a iheAf, if niof 
'oiotiiAoin •00 bi An teAbAf f Ain, niAf if btAfCA cfinnn 
■DO bi cuAififg Af gAC tcACAnAc "06 1 gcoAnn An pjeA- 

"Odf A, AgUf bA "OeACAip AlCeAth Alf 50 fAlb fOCAl ACC 

fifinne 'f^^ nieit) 'oofgfiob Ceicinn Af ^enniuf peAffAt), 
Af pAfcotAn, if An cuiT) eite aca. Ua cuimne Ceicinn 
f Of 1 meAfg •OAOineAt) nAf teij, if nA f cacai-o juaiti a 
cuix) f AocAif. 1f "ooij Leif a lAn 50 f Aib x)f AoitDeAcc 
eigin Af An n-ouine, no guf 6 neAiti x)0 CAinig fe cum 
ctinncAf Af feAn x)o CAbAif c 'otiinn. tli mof An c-iongnAt) 
ruf cf ei*o nA "OAoine nAf -ouine "OAonnA SeACfun. t)o 
cf eib 5<5^l'l-'o^ "00 b'eA-o e, acc 'n-A "oiAit) fin bi f e i-oif 
Hibemiores Hibemicis ipsis. CACoiticeAC 6 cfoi-oe ahiac 
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been half so fresh in the minds of the people as they 

were some fifty years ago. 

It is true, indeed, that these things were to be found 

in other books, from which Keating extracted them, but 

the greater part of these books are not to be found at 

the present day. These are lost to us, while "The 

Forus Feasa " is with us, with not even a word or a 

letter wanting to it. Some time back there was hardly 

a gentleman in Munster who had not his copy of " The 

Forus Feasa " affectionately guarded. The poor people 

as well as the upper classes had it. I myself remember 

a poor weaver who lived in West Kerry who had little 

more than enough of food for the passing day, showing 

me his copy of Keating, which was fondly wrapt up in 
a Knen cloth, while children were forbidden to handle it 
or injure it in any way whatever. He looked upon it 
as a sacred book Nor did he possess it in vain, for 
that weaver had an accurate, perfect knowledge of 
every page of it in his head, and it would be difficult to 
persuade him that there was any error in any word 
Keating wrote about Fennius Fearsad, Partholan and 
the rest. There is a traditional remembrance of 
Keating still amongst the people who never saw or 
read his work. Many think that the man was under 
the spell of magic or that he came from heaven to 
give us an account of our ancestors. It is not so strange 
that the people believed that Keating was not a mere 
human being. He sprang from a foreign stock, yet he 
was among those who were " more Irish than the Irish 
themselves." He was a Catholic of heart-felt sincerity, 
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Sa5A]ic,T)occui]iT)ia'6acca 'DO VeA-o e. peA]^ 1^150 Anne a 
1 l/Amin If 1 teAbpAib n^ n-^ic]ieAc 'oo b'eAt) ^, if CAit 
f ^ A lAn -OA f A05At \^r} bl^fAinc. ^cc 'nuAif •o'f ilt y6 
A bAile CU5 y6 6 fein fUAf a|\ fAt) •o'obAif nAh6A5tAife 
te "oiospAif longAncAij guf cuifeA-o fUAgAipc ]ieACA Aip, 
If 5U|\ b'^igeAn -00 tDul 1 bf oIac 1 gcumAf "ooitb 1 n5l'©<^i^i^ 
CACAf tAC. If e An f UT) If longAncAije 1 mbeAtAi"© SeAC- 
f uin 50 bfuAip f6 uAin If cAoi Af nA leAbAip -00 ceAf- 

CUI5 UA1"6 1 gCOtf A feAnCAIf, 'OO bAltlUgA"© An fAlt) '00 

bi f An If fUAgAifC Ai^u t)o f lubAil f6 go ConnAccAib 
If 50 T)oif e, Acc ni mof "oo ifieAf "oo bi Ag f cAf Aib 11 Ia*© 
nA Aj ConnAccAib ai]^. 1 gcionn cfi no ceAt:Ai]\ -oo 
bliA-OAncAib bi An "IpofUf treAfA" 50 I4if cufCA 1 
gceAnn a c6ile Aige (1631). T)o fgfiob f4 fof -oa 
teAbAf -oiA-OA, " 6ocAip SgiAC An <\iff inn," Aguf " Uf i 
biof-5Aoice An t)Aif." 

tDAtA An " pof Aif peAf A," cof nuigeAnn f e 6'n bf iof - 
cof AC, If cAgAnn AnuAf 50 1200. Ua fe tAn •00 feAn- 
f AnnAib 1 n-A mbAitigceAf AinmeACA nA •ocfeAb x)o 
^^^^'5 50 1i6ifinn, if 1 n-A gcuifceAf Le c^ile nA 
h^AccA -oo bAin teo. Ua a bf uit 1 bpf <5f -oe, leif, Annfo 
If Annftit) muccA le AintneACAib CAOifeAC if ftAit if a 
gcf Aob geineAtAc. tliof ceAp SeACfun Aon nit) 6 n-A 
TTieAbAif f 4in ; gAc a •ocugAnn f 6 •otJiinn — nA fgeAlcA, 
nA heACcpAi'oe, nA gAbAtcAif nA h 4 acc a Af muif if Af 
cif — fUAip f4 lAt) 50 leif 1 feAn-teAbfAib -00 bi fA 
liieAf A5 ottATTinAib if fAi-oib. tli finne y6 acc iat) vo 
cuf te ceile if ■o'AonctiJAt). t^A mbeA-o y6 Ag aic- 
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a priest, a Doctor of Divinity. He was a man versed in 

Latin and in the works of the Fathers, and he passed a 

good deal of his life in France. But when he returned 

home he devoted himself altogether to the work of 

the Church with astonishing zeal, until he was hunted 

and was obhged to conceal himself in a gloomy cave 

in the Glen of Aherlow. The strangest circumstance 

connected with the life of Keating is that he found 

opportunity while in a state of flight, to collect the 

books he required for his History. He travelled to 

Connaught and to Derry, but the Ulstermen and the 

Connaughtmen paid little heed to him. He completed 

the whole " Forus Feasa " within three or four years 

(1631). He also composed two spiritual books, " The 

Key-Shield of the Mass " and " The Three Shafts of 

Death.'' 

As regards " The Forus Feasa " it begins at the very 

beginning and comes down to 1200. It is full of old 

verses in which the names of the Tribes who came to 

Erin are mentioned and in which the exploits with 

which they were connected are recorded. The prose 

portion, too, is here and there over-crowded with the 
names of chieftains and princes and with their pedigrees. 
Geoffrey did not invent anything himself, what he sets 
before us — the tales, the adventures, the invasions, the 
exploits on land and sea, — he found them all in old 
books which were held in esteem by ollamhs and seers. 
All he has done is to put them together and reconcile 
them. If he were to re-write these things now, having 
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fgpfobA'o n<x neiceAt) pn i ttdiu, Ajuf a Aigne^x-o lAn "oo 
teijeATin riA 1i<Mnip]ie feo, ni't 'oe<\|AmAX) riA 50 gcui]!- 
jreAt) f e a tAn tDiob 1 leAc-CAOib, 'oo bjiij n-A bAineAnn 
pAX) te |:i]i-feATiCAf. ^cc X)o fC]iiob fe ah "IPo^AUf 
peAfA" CA gcAtl te z]\i coat) bliA'OAn 6 foin, Aguf ni 
hiongnAt) nA ]iAib An oii^eAt) f Ain AttipAif 1 "ocAOib ppirine 
riA n-eAcci'o An c]iac f Ain. ^suf i]^ niA]i An gceA'onA aca 
An fgeAt Ag ciojitAib eite. Ua a tAn eAcc )y eAcc]iA 1 
l^eAncAf nA tloniA x)0 c^iem nA KortiAnAij 50 hiomLAn 
1 n-Aimp]! tiijigit ^y OibiT) — nA |:uit lonncA acc uip- 
I'g^AtcA nA bf iteA'6. >A]i An no]" gccA'onA ni jeitleAnn 
Aon fgotAipe Anoif "o'eACCAib hengij^c if 1lo]if a Agtif 
x>A teic6i"Oi'6ib 'o'eACC]iAi'6ib t feAncAf nA t)peACAine. 
Acz 'n-A •61 Alt) pn, ni ceA]ic a "oeAiimAt) 50 mbionn 
bunA-OAf p'pnne inf nA fgeAlcAib feo x>o gnAc. V\io]\ 
cuin nA ptitJe fgeAl a]i •ocuif gAn "oeAtliiAni eigin 'oo 

beic Ai]i — nee Jingunt omnia Creta — ciot> 50 gcuijiceAp 
teif 1 jiic nA mbtiA'OAn, 1 •oc]ieo nA hAicneocAi'oe e |?a 
•oeijieATO. l3'otc An bAit a]a ti]\ nA beit) uip-fgeAlcA 
•oo'n cfA^Af fAin cpuinnigte if meAfgCA cp'-o a cuit) 
fCAncAif. 13a coniA]iCA e nA fAib fite nA fAit) le 
finfeAjAAib 1 meAfg a •OAoineA'6, if nAf ni6]i aca a caiL 
nA A jtoip. 

If A^Ainn An x>ion-bfottAC a cuifeAnn SeACfun te 
n-A "IpofUf peAfA." O ceAcc An "OAfA henfi AnAti 
cugAinn If foirhe, niof jAb fof nA ftiAirhneAf nA 
bujtJAif SAgfAnnAig acc A5 cupp'pf bfeAgA if fg^AtcA 
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his mind filled with the learning of to-day, there is no 
doubt that he would set aside a good deal of them as 
not pertaining to true history. But he wrote "The 
Forus Feasa" almost 300 years ago, and it is not 
strange that so little doubt was cast on the truth of 
of these events at that period. Such, too, is the case in 
other countries. There are many stories and wonders 
in Roman History which the Romans fully believed in 
the time of Virgil and Ovid, but which are only the 
romances of the poets. In the same way no scholar now 
believes in the exploits of Hengist and Horsa nor in 
such like wonders in the History of Britain. 

At the same time it should be remembered that there 
is usually a substratum of truth in such stories. The 
poets did not originally invent a story without there 
being some appearance of reality in it. " The Cretans 
even do not invent all they say," — though the tale is 
added to in the course of years, in such wise that one 
would not recognize it at last. It were not well for a 
country not to have romances of this kind amassed 

together and mingled with its history. It were a sign 
that there did not spring up for generations either a 
poet or a seer amongst her people, and that the people 
did not prize her honour and glory. 

Geoffrey prefixes a splendid Apologia to his " Forus 
Feasa." From the coming over to us of Henry the 
Second and previous to that date the English authors 
never ceased from writing lies and disgraceful calumnies 
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CATTToen, llAnme]i, if ah c]ieAb f<Mn uile — ni ]iAib uaca 
Act pnn t)© cup f A coif Af "ocuif, if 6 ceip fin ofCA, 
finn -00 rtiAflugA'o i fCAf CAib f Attf a. ^guf cAf eif Af 
bfCAfATin -00 bAinc •oinn, bA bpeA^uije if bA cAp- 
cAiftiije •oobio'OAf 'tia fiAm, t)ocu5 SeACfun fucA 'f^^ 
•oioTi-bf oUac te fuiTineAni if te feip^. "Oo fcoil f e Af 
A ceite An pAim^if ifiAftuigceAC "oo cuif An l3Aff ac 'n-A 
teAbAf, niof f Ag fe puinn -oo ScAnihupfc gAn f OAbAt), 
If Cfom e cuf f Aing a lAittie Af CAirroen if Af Spenfef . 
^coeirtiin if geAtl le 5Aif gnoeAc mof eigin e — te Coin 
CutAinn no >Aicitt — a cuit) Aifm ^leAfCA 'n-A Iaiiti, 

eA'OAC ptACA O TTIuttAC Cinn 50 CfOlgClb Alf, If e Ag 

5AbAit te •oiogfAif If te •oiAn-feifg Af nA 'OAOinib beAgA 
f o '00 "oeAfbuij 4iceAC 1 gcoinnib a "ouccAif, if x)o ifiAf- 
tui5 A TTiuinnceAf. T)a mbeAt) f e Af niAifceAn 1 nt)iu, 
CAbAff At) y6 f AobAf bACA 'oof nA feAncAi-oib aca Anoif 
f A tridip-nieAf, Af Pf ou-oe if Af TTIac ^ititAOiifi, if Af 
llume. 

-A-oeif f 6 'n-A •oion-bf ottAc : — 

" tli'tfCAtfi'oe -OA fgfiobAnn Af 6ipinn nAC aj lAff aio 
toccA Aguf coib^ime -oo CAbAifc -oo feAn-j^^^^i^ ^S^f 
t)o JAe'oeAtAib bi-o ; bioo a f lAtDnuif e pn Af An ceifc 
•00 beif CAmbfenpf, Spenfep, ScAnihuffc, llAnmef, 
CAm'oen, bAfctit), ITIofifon, T)Abif, CAmpion, Aguf jac 
nuA-o-gAtt eite -oa fgfiobAnn uifce foin ahiac, lonnuf 
gufAb^ n6f beAjnAC An pfionipottAin -oo gnix) A5 
ffjfiobAt) Af 6ifeAnnACAib .... if 4 "oo jnit) 
cf omAt) Af oeAfAib f o-'OAOineAt) Aguf cAitteAC mbeAg 
n-uif-if eAt Af 'ocAbAif c iiiAic-snioni nAn-uAfAt 1 nt)eAf- 
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about our country. Gerald Barry, Stanihurst, Camden, 
Hanmer and all that tribe only wanted to trample us 
under foot at first, and since that failed them, to insult 
us by fallacious histories, and when they took our land 
from us, they were more lying and insulting to us than 
ever. Geoffrey attacked them in the Apologia^ with 
vigour and fury. He tore asunder the insulting rubbish 
Barry had put together in his book, he did not 
leave much of Stanihurst that he did not rend to bits, 
heavy is the weight of his hand falling on Camden and 
on Spenser. Indeed, he is like some great champion, 
like Cuchulainn or Achilles, his arms ready in his hands, 
clad in armour from head to foot, while he strikes down 
with zeal and fierce wrath those diminutive persons who 
gave false evidence against his country and who insulted 
his people. 

Were he alive to-day he would belabour with his 
staff's edge the historians who are held at present in 
esteem, Froude, Macaulay and Hume. He says in the 
Apologia : — 

" There is no historian who treats of Ireland that does 
not endeavom* to vilify and calumniate both the old 
English settlers and the native Irish. Of this we have 
proof in the accounts of Cambrensis, Spenser, Stanihurst, 
Hanmer, Camden, Barclay, Morrison, Davis, Campion, 
and every other English writer who has treated of this 
country since that time, so that when they write of the 
Irish, thev appear to imitate the beetle . . . • 
This is what they do, they dwell upon the customs of 
the vulgar and the stories of old women, neglecting 
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niAt), <v5Uf ATI liieit) a bAineAf ]\\y ha j^eAn-^Ae-oeAtAib 
■oo bi Ag Aiciu^At) -An oiLeAin j^eo ]iia ngAbAtcAi]' tia 
feAn-gAill," 7c. 

1]" iinnic A goijiceA]! An hepo-oocui' gAe'oeAlAc a|i 
SeACj^un, Ajii]^ If 'oeimin gu]! mop a bpuit 'oo co]*- 
rhAileAcc eACopCA A^Aon. Ua cAinc SeAcpun •oeA]', 
l^impli'oe, niili]"-bpiAC]iAC, rriAp CAinc '* >AcAp An cSeAn- 
CAif," SeAnAiT) A^Aon bAoc-yocAit, neAtfi-bpiojniApA, 
neAifi-fAi'omeArhtA, acc 'n-A n-ionAt) aca puinneAifi ^y 
CACAC 1 115AC tine -OA jXApcAib. Cuipix) ApAon ifceAC 
nA huip-fgeAtcA bAincA]^ te n-A 'ocip, gAn AifipAf "oo 
cup Ap A bp'pinne. l3'e 1le]\o'oocuf An c^At) iXAipme 
"OO cui]\ j'CAncAf nA J^eigeAC 1 n-eAgAp 1]' 1 gcpuin- 
neAf, Agtif ciot) gup b'fA'OA 'n-A -oiAit) •00 fgp^ob f e, 
b'e C^icinn An ceAt) feAncAToe •o'op'ouij if •00 ceApctiij 
1 flACC, If 1 n-eAgAif feAncAf nA njAe'oeAl. t)o bAin 
nA f 111*66 — nA Speigij If nAtloifiAnAij — a tAn Af fCAf- 
CAib hef o-ooctiif, Aguf Y<5^^ ^ctrniA gceA-onA cug C6icinn 
innbeAf a n'oocAin x)oy nA fiti-oib J^e'oeAlACA, 'o'<\o'6- 
AgAn 11 A TlACAille, 'OO SeAJAn ClAf ac ITIac t)omnAill, 
If -D'CoJAn TluAt). >dcc ni feicimit) "oiogf Aif 1 "OCAob 
nA f if nine, nA feAfg cum nAiiiAt) a cife Af An 
n5f ^A5<3^c. l3ionn fe ciuin, focAi]\, fenti 1 gcomnui'oe 1 
meAfg fCAf A If uif-fg^it, et quidquid Grcecia mendax 
audet in historiis, ^cz ni t^igfeAt) An 5^^^^^^<^c fUAinne 

x)o ceAfc nA -oo caiI a cife le n-A •oeAfg-nAmAi'o. 

ObAif leijeAncA, •ooimin if eAX) "Ufi biof-5<^oite An 

t)Aif," lAn "00 fmuAincib ■qia'oa if -oo tiiACcnAm fAi-om- 
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the illustrious actions of the nobility and every thing 
relating to the old Irish who were the inhabitants of 
this Island before the EngKsh invasion." 

Geoffrey has often been called the Irish Herodotus, and, 
indeed, both closely resemble one another. Geoffrey's 
style is pretty, simple, smooth and harmonious, like 
that of the Father of History. Both avoid turgid, 
feeble, unsubstantial words, but instead there is vigour 
and strength in every line of their narratives. Both 
insert the romances that pertain to their country, 
without raising a doubt as to their truth. Herodotus 
was the first historian who gave a regular methodical 
history of the Greeks, and, though he came long after, 
Keating was the first historian who regulated and 
arranged in proper order the history of the Gaels. 
The poets, both Greek and Roman, drew largely on the 
accounts of Herodotus, and in the same way Keating 
gave food enough to the Irish poets, to Egan ORahilly, 
to John Claragh MacDonnell and to Eoghan Ruadh, 
But we miss zeal for his country and rage against her 
enemies in the Greek. He is ever calm, gentle, steady 
in the midst of history and romance, *' and whatever 
lying Greece has the courage to put in her histories." 
But the Irishman would not let a particle of his 

country's fame and right go undisputed with her 
inveterate foe. 

'* The Three Shafts of Death " is a deep, learned 
work, full of holy thoughts and of profound meditation 
on himian life and on its end. He has drawn with 
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CATTlAlt Ajl An beACAi-o t)AOnnA, If A]l A C|\i0C. 1]' lon- 

gATiCAC Ap cog ye ^y feAn-ujtJAjiAib \y Af oibpeACAib 
TiA rjAOTTi, Agtif If blAfCA CA ATI obAijA A)\ f At) jioinnce 1 
teAbfAib Aguf 1 n-AlcAtb. ^cc If q\OTn, l^Ai-oineAniAiL 
An CAinc ACA Ann d cuif 50 •oeipeA'o, biot) 50 bputl p 
LAfCA fUAf Annfo if Annfux) le fgeAl beAg jpeAnnniAf 
niAf An eAccf A f Ain Af " tTlAc TleccAn." 

ObAif An-t^ijeAncA 1 n'oiA'OACc if 1 nofAnnAib nA 
hCAgiAife If eAt) "6ocAip S51AC An ^ifpinn." Ili leif 
■ouinn Aon ug-oAf eitec uif eAf An oif eA-o f Ain •00 cuAipifg 
Af neicib bAincAf leif An ^if|\eAnn, corh beACc, com 
cinnce fin 1 teAbAf t)A rheit). -dec 'n-A ccAnncA fAin, 
CA An CAinc coTTi fimpli-oe, coiii gfCAnncA, corti binn, 
com bpiogmAf fAin, jaii bAoc-foclAib nA f Ait>cib CAfCA 
guf f uf Aifce t)'AoinneAC 4 leigcAt) guf 1 n-oiu. 

6 Aimfip C6icinn AnuAf niof f gf lobA-o a lAn -00 pf df 
bunA'OAfAC. X)o cuifeA*6 A-obAf eAccj^Ai-oe te cdite 
Aguf fgOAtcA Af jnioiiiAfCAib ACAC, Aguf ni mop 'n-A 
t)ceAnncA fAin. *Oo tuigeA'CAf nA hug-oAif g^'^®^^^^^^^ 
Af f AnnA -00 muf gAilc, if bA ifnlif, Aoibinn a gcuit) 'OAn 
If Aitif An. 
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astonishing fullness on the old authors and on the works 
of the saints, and the entire work is neatly divided into 
books and sections. But from beginning to end, the 
style is heavy and Latin-like, though it is occasionally lit 
up with a humorous story like that of '* Mac Reccan." 

'« The Key-Shield of the Mass " is a work of great 
learning in theology and in Church Ritual. We do not 
know any author who gives such a full account of the 
things that pertain to the Mass, so exact, so accurate in 
a book of its size. But in addition to this, the style is 
so simple, so delightful, so melodious, so forceful, with- 
out turgidity of words or entangled expressions, that 
anyone might easily read it even at the present day. 

From Keating's time onward not much original prose 
was written. A number of adventures and stories about 
the exploits of giants was composed but very little 
more. Irish authors betook themselves to the com- 
position of verse, and sweet and delightful were the 
poems and songs they composed. 
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^n u-ocutli^t) h-^tu. 



tli inop -00 fgpiobAt) "oo ppop j^^'^^^'^^^c i gcAiceATTi 
nA nAOTfiAt) tiAoife "oeAg. t3i An •opeAm Ag <x pAib ne^pc 
e -00 I'gpiobA'o j^aocjaac aj Aic-^gpiobA-o leAbAp Iaitti- 
fgjAiobcA 1 n-A ]\Aib p\\6y i-p LAoi"6t:e meAj^gUA cpe n-A 
ceile. Ill jAAib Acc fiop-beAjAn Ag a pAib neApc ati 
jde'oeAlg -00 leijeAt), Agtif ni pAib puinn gAeioilge -oa 
clo'obuALA'o, 1 -ociieo ha jiAib ^^onn a|a Aoinne a cuit) 

AlTTlfljAe 'DO CAlCeATTl gO neATTl-tojAATflAll Ag f5]A1obA"6 

ppoi)' btniA-oAi^Aig. X)o ctJijAeAt) beAgATi t3A|AAnc<\|" le 
ceile If ]\ot)Ait)e beAjA -oa f<^5Af, ^^guf ni'l a cuilleAt) 
le cAij'beAfiA'o AgAinn 'oo ppof btniA-OAfAC i gcAiceAifi 

ATI CeAt) CAOgAlT) Wtl llAOrflAt) hAOlf "OeAg. UtlgA'OAp 

TiA •oAoine A)i f AT), itDip WijeAnncA if neAiti-ldijeAnncA, 
ATI S^etbeALg ftiAf cuTTi bAif. -An beAgAn Ag a f Aib 
eoLAf cinnce uif ci, If t^'f eAX)f At) i "oo f gf iobAt) go blA]TA, 
niof ctJifeAtDAp line "oi i nioiAit) a ceile. tliof cuiTfinig 

AOinne aca Af feAncAf no eACCfA no fgeAl gfeAnn- 
rhA)\ "GO fgfiobAt), gAn obAif feAllfAThnACCA -oo bAc. 
Hi f Alb neA^AC Ag nA 'OAoinib a leicei'oi'oe x)o leigeA"6, 
Aguf -OA bfigfin niof b'fiu -D'Aomne CAbAijAC fUCA. 

'SAn Am gceAT)nA, attiac, bi lAn-cuile 'oo ppof bpeAg 
neATTi-coicciAnn Af pubAl i iTieAfg nA ntDAomeA-o. tli 
gAn locc -oo bi An pf Of f Am, go •oeirfiin, acc 'n-A 'oiai'o 
fin, 'GO bAinn a lAn -oo CAilib An Pf 6if if f eAf f le f AgbAil 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

There was not much Irish prose written during the 
nineteenth century, or during most of the eighteenth. 
Those who were able to write it, were busy transcribing 
manuscripts in which prose and verse were mingled 
together. Only very few were able to read Irish, and 
there was not much printing of Irish matter, so that no 
one was incUned to spend his time fruitlessly in writing 
original prose. A few " Warrants " were composed, and 
'Httle things of that kind, but we have nothing further 
to show in original prose during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. People in general, the learned as 
well as the unlearned, gave up Irish as lost. The few 
who were well versed in it and who could write per- 
fectly, did not compose a line in it. None of them 
dreamt of writing a history, or a tale, or humorous story, 
not to speak of a philosophical work. The people 
were unable to read such things and for that reason 
it was not worth anyone's while to undertake them. 

During the same time, however, there was a great . 
flood of beautiful, splendid prose in circulation amongst 
the people. That prose was not, indeed, without fault, 
but at the same time it possessed several of the good 
quaUties of the best prose in the world. Many are the 
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*Y<yr\ •oottiah teif. If iotti'oa ce<xc <xp fUAit) ha gcjiioc 
1 n-A nibio"6 cAince omce f a'oa geirhiAit) Ag ^ifceAcc 50 
liiontJiiiAiL te fgeAlcAib ponnuToeACCA yy le heAcc- 

|AA1t)lb -OA f AJA]' ^'geAlcA glAA-OA If gAlf git), OACCA -00 

|A inneAtDAf acaij Af niui)A if Af cif , fgeAtcA coinieAf CAif 
If lonif AfgAlA, fgeAlcA "Of Aoi'oeACCA If geAf Ann. 

CiA AC A, t)o fgiAiobAt) Af 'ocuif nA fgeALcA fo, no 
1 AT) 'o'AiCf If, 1 t)Cf eo gtif CAngA'OAf Af f AT) 6 h6<sX, 50 beAl, 
If T)eAfb 50 f Alb A LAn T)iob i meo'OAn nA hAoife gAb 
CAfAinn com fLeAniAin, corfi milif, corfi foileif, com 
binn, com ceotrfiAf, com cacacac Leif An bpfOf if feAf j\ 
fAn TJceAngAin PfAncAig, Ajtif if T)eALlfATfiAC guf 
bAineAT) A Laii t)a ngAfbAf T)iob i fic nA mbliA-OAn le 
ncAfc fiof-Aicfife. T)o rtiocuig An r-Aicfifeoif guf coif 
t)o A fgoAL T)o 'oeAnAtfi foiLeif, f o-cuigce, gtif c5if v6 
Annfo If AnnfUT) a ahaI x)o CAff Aing, if fof beAg t)o 
CAbAifc T)o'n tucc eifceACCA, t)o moctug f e guf CAifbe 
■60 4acc An fgeit T)o CAbAifC tiAit) te T)eine if Le fuin- 
neAtii, Agtif A )\Aib cfUAigtfieiLeAC, T)ocmA Ann t)*Aicfif 
te t)olAf If te comAfCAi'oib cAcuijce, if niojA ViongnAt) 
50 bf AJAt) gAC Aicf ifeoif An fgeAL 6'n c6 cAinij f oirfie, 
ACAffUijce beAgAn ^igin Annfo if AnnfUT), acc 50 
mbeAt) fd niof f uince, niof binne, niof bf iojrtiAif e. 

Hiof b'AnnAm fof 5U]\ b'ofAiT)eoif neAiii-coicciAnn 
An c-Aic]\ifeoif fein, 1]' 50 fAib fe lAn-oilce inf nA 
cteAfAib le n-A gcuifceAf T)eo)\A le fuilib t)AonnA, if 
muf CAilceAf ofnAt) if aIa-o 1 Iaja cf oi-oce, Agtif if mime 
T)o cuif y6 An luce eifceACCA Ag cfic le Anf At), x\6 A5 
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houses throughout the country in which crowds were 
assembled during the long winter nights, listening 
eagerly to Fenian Tales and to stories of the same kind, 
stories of love and heroism, exploits performed by giants 
on land and on sea, stories of conflict and wrestling, 
stories of magic and of geasa. 

Whether the stories were written down at the first, 
or recited so that they passed on from mouth to mouth, 
it is certain that many of them were, at the middle of 
the last century, as smooth, as sweet, as clear, as har- 
monious, as musical, as substantial as the best prose to 
be found in the French Language, and it is likely that 
a great deal of their roughness was eUminated in 
the course of years by constant repetition. The reciter 
felt that it behoved him to make his story clear and 
intelligible, that it behoved him here and there to draw 
his breath and to give a Uttle rest to his hearers, that it 
would be advantageous for him to deliver the tragic 
occurrences, in the story with vigour, and to narrate what 
was pathetic and sad in it with sorrow and signs of 
emotion, and it was not surprising that each reciter 
should get the story from him who preceded him 
somewhat changed here and there, but better con- 
structed, more melodious and more forceful. 

Often, too, the reciter himself was an orator of 
uncommon powers and Avas fully versed in the artifices 
by which human eyes are made to pour out tears, and 
groans and pains are excited in human hearts, and 
often did he cause his hearers to tremble with fear or to 
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got te buAi'6i]AC le n-A f:eAC<Mnc, i]" te f UAini <x 50CA. 
'^5^r f^r> "^^ coJAt) cum AiCjAif i^gedtcA fimptnoe, ha 
|AAit) ]A0-CA]XA TiA 'oo-cuigce, fgcAlcA 5<xn niOjAATi tiiion- 
4<xccA <\5 "ouL c|AiocA. Sg^AtcA "00 VeA-o. lAt) 'oo'n 
cfAJAf f o : 'DO cojAt) gAij'gi'oeAC eigin, n" 'oo cuijAeA'o 
Z]\6 ^ACCAib ion5<MiCAC<x e; n^ iTiinic "oo biot) 1^4 1 
•oceAnncAib ^aja; if niimc 1 TTotuc-coitfieAi^gAjA le h^CAC 
U)\-5|AAnA, no |:a •opAOi'oeAcc, no y6. jeAfA loc x)o 
CAOfgAt), r\6 bcAn eigin 'oo bi a)\ y6.r\ x>o fotACAjA. 1)" 
mime x)o CAjA-o 65-beAn uf uaI •00 bio'6 1 ngpAt) tei)% cum 
CAbjAuigce teii\ t)'4 cj^ioc nA neiceAt) j^eo 50 leip 511 |a 
ctin\eA'6 A]i pubAL 1 meAf 5 nA nx)AoineA'6 botg vn6\\ ppoi]" 
nA|A btiAi'oeA'o piAm ai]i a|a ^'oiteijAeAcc yy Ap binneAf. 
^•omuigceAp Anoif 50 coicciAnn nA puit teiceit) plit)- 
eAccA nA hAimppe feo a|a binneAf te i-'AgbAit, acc if 
minic A t)eAfmAt)CA]i 50 bfuit An pf 6f 'n-A ftigi^o f^in 
com binn, com bLAfCA leif An bpli"6eAcc. Tlfl Amp Af 
nA 50 bfuiL gol-ofmich a]a nA liuj-OAiiAib if foil^ipe le 
f AjbAil 1 mt)6A|AlA, Aguf nA fuil f e gAn milf eAcc if 
blAf . Ua a I An -oof nA fg^AlcAib -oa 'ocAgf Aim com 
foileif le pf Of jol-ofmich, Aguf a gcAinc 1 bf at) niof 
binne if niof ceolitiAife nA a cAinc pn. 

'Oo ctiifeA'6 beAgAn beAg •oof nA fgeAlcAib a]i a 

•OCpACCAim 1 gclot) le pA-OfAlg 11 A LAOJAipe At^Uf 

beAgAn eile le 'OubglAf -oe hlt)e, Aguf feAtDfAi*© An 
leigceoif A itieAf f ein "oo CAbAifc Af a foileipcACc if 
Af A milj'eAcc. 

If p'op 50 'oeimin nA fuil 'f^^ uf-rfiof acc fg^AlcA 
Aj; ]Aic 1 meAfg nA n-oAoineAt) x)cuacac, Agtif 50 bftiil 
A lAn 'oiob Ai'obeifeAC i^o leof. Acr a]a UAifib ca 
miAnAC -o'lnfcne bf lojmAif if •o'foillpugA'olonnfAC A5 
jAbAil cfiocA. -dec cibe m^At) a locc mAf fg^AluAib, if 
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cry with grief by his very look and the sound of his 
voice. And further, there were selected for recital, 
simple stories which were neither too intricate nor too 
hard to understand, stories without many episodes, or 
by-plots running through them. They were stories of 
this sort : a hero was selected and put through wonder- 
ful feats ; often he is at the point of death, often in close 
conflict with a hideous giant, or under the spell of 
magic, or under geasa to drain a lake or to fetch 
some lady who had strayed. Often a fair young lady 
who loved him came to help him. It resulted from all 
these circumstances, that there was put in circulation 
amongst the people a large repertory of prose which 
has never been surpassed in clearness and harmony. 
It is now generally admitted that the poetry of this 
period is unsurpassed in harmony, but it is often for- 
gotten that the prose is in its own way as harmonious, 
as perfect as the poetry. There is no doubt that Gold- 
smith is one of the clearest writers of EngUsh, and that 
he is not without sweetness and propriety. Many of 
the stories to which we refer are as clear as Goldsmith's 
prose, and their style far more harmonious and musical 
than his. 

A few of the stories to which I allude were printed 
by Patrick O'Leary and a few more by Douglas Hyde, 
and the reader can form his own judgment of their 
clearness and sweetness. 

It is true, indeed, that the greater part of them are 
only folk tales circulating in country districts, and that 
many of them are ridiculous enough. But occasionally 
there is a vein of forceful eloquence and of brilliant 
description running through them. But whatever fault 
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pU lAt) Aipe TTIAIC 'OOCAbAipC 'OOlb A|l fOfl A "poileipeACCA 

If A mbmnif. 

HfL Aon Locc a|a ppof if meAfA tia caitic fo-rhof 
A^uf HA fmtiAince fUA^AC, neini-bfioJTtiAf . Hi'L An locc 
f Ain Le f AJbAit Af TiA fgeAlcAib feo. Ua ati CAinc 
If HA fmuAince oijAeAtfiriAC. ^noif if Afif, J5<mi Atfif Af, 

CA fgAOC -OO bflACf Alb 1 Tl'OIAI'O A ceiLe, 'DO f ^If 'OfOC- 

noif feAn-u5'0A|A Aifice 5An puinn bfioj tiacacaic lonncA. 
<\cc ni'L inf nA pAifcmib feo, acc ye mAf beAt) cfum- 

nitJgAt) -00 CApf AlgeACAlb CtJIfCeAttllA "OO CAgATin ATinfO 

If Atinfut) foirfi ffut luAimneAC bionn Ag lA^i-o-fileAt) 6 
bfUAC fleibe. Hi mof a bfuit "oo ppof foiteip, binn, 
TTiitif-bfiACf AC Y^^ mt)eAfLA. Ua ah cuit) ifnio 'oe 
Cfoin, neim-ceoLniAf, 'oo-ttiigce. tli niAf fin 'oo*n pjAOf 
Pf AnncAC. Ua a Iah "o^ binn, miLif, if corti foiteif leif 
An ngf em, Aguf nA f muAince cuf ca i 5ceAnn a c6ile Ann 
50 hofouigce flACcrtiA)\. Hi'l uAinn f ^in 1 "ocof ac nA 
hAoife feo cum ntJA-o-iDf 6f 'o'AbAi'oiuJA'o acc fmuAince 
AfOA, neAtfi-coicciAnnA 'oo fnAi'omeA'o Leif An f 01 Leif - 
eAcc If Leif An binneAf aca LefinfeAfAib inAf "OuccAf 
AgAinn, Aj^tif ACA Le f AgbAiL 50 fLuiffeAc inf nA fgeAL- 

CAlb "OO cLeACCAtDAf Af n-A1Cf eACA Of nA ciAncAib. 

1 fic An c^At) CAOgAit) 'oo'n nAorfiAt) liAoif "oeAg 'oo 
finneAt) AifCfiuJAt) 50 5^®''^^^5 ^T^ beA5An •oo LeAb- 
f Alb 'oiA'OA 6'n mbeAfLA if o'n l/Ai-oin. Hi'L Atfif Af ^uf 
b'6 An ceAnn if feAff 'oiob fo An c-AifCfiuJAt) Af 
"ImiCAcio Chfifa," "oo finne An c-^XcAif T)oTfinALL 
tlA SuiLLeAbAin, cimceALL nA bLiA-onA 1822. If 1)015 
Linn f 6in 50 bfuiL An obAif feo Af nA hAifCfijcib if 
feAff -DO finneAt) Af LeAbAf -A Ceimpif fiAifi, ^^gtif 
if lom'OA ceAn5A 1 n-A bf uiL f e Le f AJbAiL. bA "oeACAif 
An obAif 1, dif b{ A Lah -go bf lACf Aib If -00 f Al'OClb 'f^^ 
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they may have as stories, they deserve much attention 
for the sake of their clearness and harmony. 

There is no greater fault in prose, than bombastic lan- 
guage, with mean, trifling ideas. This fault is not to be 
found in these stories. The style suits the ideas. Now 
and then, indeed, there is a host of words marshalled 
one after the other according to the bad habit of certain 
old authors, without much force or substance beneath 
them. But these passages are like a collection of 
massive rocks that come here and there before a head- 
long stream, flowing freely from a mountain's brow. 
There is not much clear, harmonious prose in English. 
The greater part of English prose is heavy, harsh, and 
hard to understand. Not so with French prose. Much 
of it is sweet and harmonious and as clear as the stm, 
while the thoughts are marshalled in it in due order and 
propriety. In the beginning of this century, if we wish 
to bring new prose to maturity, it only remains for us to 
wed high, noble thoughts to the clearness and harmony 
that we have inherited for generations, and which are 
to be found abundantly in the stories our ancestors 
cherished for ages. 

In the course of the first half of the nineteenth 
century a few pious books were translated into Irish 
from English and from Latin. Certainly the best of 
these is the translation of " The Imitation of Christ," 
which Father Daniel 0' Sullivan made about the year 
1822. It seems to us that this work is one of the best 
translations ever made of a Kempis's book, and many 
are the languages in which it is found. The work was 
a difficult one, as there were sayings and words in the 
Latin original that were not to be found in the people's 
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1/Ai'oin TiA |AAib 1 mb^At riA rroAoineA'o le y^v^, if 
riAjA b'fuipifce t)*!: Ajb^it Af teAb|A<Mb. 

tli ceA]AC 'ouinn 'oeAjAmAt) "oo 'o^ahatti ^\\ SeAJAn 
VO^c 6it, ^|At>-eAfbo5 Uuattia. T)o jAinne ah peA|A oi]a- 
•oeAjAC f Ain AifciAiugAt) btAfCA A]A An "pencAceuchon," .1., 
n<v CIJ15 leAbAijA ACA1 bfio]A-cof AC An cSeAn-UAifbeAnAit). 
If ni6|A An cfUAig nAf Lei^fe •o'tJAtndf'OA if 'oolldmef, 
If AifCfiugA'o "oo 'O^AnAth Af An Sgfibinn T)ia'6a Af fAt). 

Hi 'ooig tinn ^uf fgfiobA'o Aon pf 6f if fiu t)'AifeATti 
6 obAif *bomnAitt tli SuitLeAbAin guf cuifeA-o Af bun 
" IpifteAbAf nA5<^e'6il5e," of cionn pee btiA-OAn ofoin. 
X)o f inne "CumAnn t)uAn-coini6At)CAnA5Ae'6il-5e" A lAn 
cum An 5Ae'6eAl5 'oo ifiunA'6 inf nA fgoiteAnnAib, Aguf 
cum i "OO cuf Af AgAi^o te neAfc c^A-o-leAbiAAn fimpti"6e. 
-dec ni f Alb mof An te fA5bAil Af a f Aib fonn J^^'oeAls 
t)o fgfiobAt). t)A "oeACAip SeAjAn pteimion f^in 'oo 
meAttAX) cum leACAnAC pf oif t)o cuf le ceite-r-cio'6 5Uf 
btAfCA, bfiogrfiAf i a CAinc. 

T)o CA1C Connf At) nA gAetntge cofAc a f A05A1I Ag 
CAifmifc If Ag fuiffe te nAmA'OAib nA ueAngAn ut), if 
ni fAib uAin ACA Af fui'oe fiof if mACcnAm Af obAif 
ticfi5eACCA. T)o bi Aon fDeAnn AiiiAin, aitiac, Af feAt) 
nA hAimpfe feo nA f Aib 'oiottiAoin. Ua cAinc An -dcAp 
PeA-OAf 11 A l/AojAife cotfi fteAifiAin, com mitif, com 
bf io5mAf If CA f i te f AgbAit 1 n-Aon cf ac -OAf f eAncAf . 
Ua pfof foit^if, mitif, 5f eAnncA inf nA mion-teAb)AAib 
ACA cufCA AmAc 6 n-A tAirti, Aguf ni fof v6 f of, 6'f 
t)eAfb 50 bfuit fiAn A belt 'f^ ^^^ ""^^'^ 5^^*0115 aca 
te feicfinc gAC Aon CfeAccrtiAin inf nA pAip^AfAib. 
"PeAf AigeAncAC fgt^ipeAC, neim-fpteA'OAc if eA-o An 
c-dcAif peA'OAf . Ua Aon tocc AtfiAin AgAinn te f AJbAit 
Af A cuiT) oibfe. SgfiobAnn f6 lomAfCA te hA^Ait) An 
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language for a long time back and which it was 
difficult to get in books. 

We must not forget John Mac Hale, Archbishop of 
Tuam. That distinguished man made an excellent 
translation of " The Pentateuch " that is the five first 
books of the Old Testament. It is a pity that he 
meddled with Moore or Homer, and did not instead, 
translate the entire Bible. 

We do not think any prose worth referring to was 
written since Daniel 0' Sullivan's work until the Gaelic . 
Journal was started more than twenty years ago. The 
Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language did fj 
a great deal to get Irish taught in the schools, and to .j 
forward it by simple elementary books, but not many ' 
were to be found who were anxious to write Irish, r • 
It was hard to induce even John Fleming to put a page / " 
of prose together, although his style was beautiful and . ' 
forceful. 

The GaeUc League spent the beginning of its life 
struggUng and contending with the enemies of that 
tongue, and its members had not time to sit down 
and think out hterary work. There was one pen, how- 
ever, which during that time was not idle. Father Peter 
O'Leary's style is as smooth, as harmonious and as 
forceful as any to be found at any period of our history. 
The Uttle books he has produced, contain clear, mel- 
odious, beautiful prose. And he is not yet going to 
desist, as his style is plainly to be seen in much of the 
Irish that is to be found in the weekly papers. Father 
Peter is an intellectual, humorous, independent man. 
We have one fault to find with his work. He writes 
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Aoif i^ogLumcA, If b^kineAnn ah mx) pn ah fCjAup if An 
CACAc Af A cum iDpoip U<x ftiiL AgAinn fuL a fgAppo^m 
1-eif 50 'ocAbpAi'o ye obAiji 615111 •oumn riA beit) tAn x)o 
|AAi"6cib cAfCA, A)! f on nA fgolAiin'oe, acc obAip cuippeAf 
ACA]' If inop'OAiL A]i fiop-JAC'oiLseonii'Oib. 

t/e ceACC nA nuA'6-AOife, attiac, cait) nA f gAniAitL aj 
fgAipcA'O. Ua Luce teigce nA 5<3^e'6iL5e Ag -ouL 1 tTib]\eif 
A5Uf If -oeACAip 1AT) 'DO f Af ATTi ; ni rei-oeAnn gAc Aon 
f Aimeif fiof leo niAp bA jnACAc CAmALt 6 foin. Uait) 
oibpeACA nA fOAn-us-OAp 50 bLiA-OAinceAiiiAit -oa gcup 
Am AC, if cuipfit) An nit) fin fpionnAt) Ap An AOf 65 cum 
A gceimeAnn "oo leAnAmAin. Ua An "opAmA 5<^G'oeAlAc 
'nAp mcAf 5 Aguf glACOAC Aip. Ua gLAo-OAC teif Ap ppof 
5<^e'6eALAC 'f^<'^ pAip^ApAib tAeceAifilA if feACcrfiAin- 
eAtfitA, Aguf ni fulAip "oo'n Aipecu5CAp Anoif "oo 5<^^^^^5 
inf nA fgoiLcAnnAib a cup "o^fiACAib Ap ujtDApAib 

tCAbAip beACC6, bpiojrflApA, miLlf-bpiACpACA "OO CAbAipc 
UAUA. >ACA Og-Ug-OAI]!, leif, Of nA cpiocAib 1 n-A bfuiL 

An 5^®'^®^^5 F^r '^^"^ cuile, "oa "ocAifbeAnAt) fein o 
btiA-OAin 50 bLiA'OAin, Hi 'oeAncAp -oeAiAmAt) Ap opAi-o- 
oAcc, leif, mAp If pp<3f opAmeAcc 5up mop if fiu e, 
Aguf 6 ciuinigeA^ An 5ut gAe-oeAtAC Ap An ALLcoip if 
bponAC iTiAp "oo pinneAt) f AiLLi^e t)!. Le fAt)A piAtfi, 
f Aipiop! CA An 6pAi"oeAcc 6ipeAnnAC Ap fAt) nAc mop i 
mt)eApLA, Acc te cupLA bLiA^OAn ca ACAppu^At) Ag ccacc 

A]\ An f A05At. If f^1t)ip Anoif OpAlt) blAfCA gAe'OeAtAC 

■DO cloifinc Annfo if Ann^^-o, Aguf "oo i\eip gAC "oeALt- 
pAim, ni f A'OA bemeAm A5 ficeAtii Le p^im dpAi-oeAccA 1 
n5<^e'6iL5, mip 'oia'oa if f aojaLca, Ap a mbeit) meAf Ag 
An "oomAn uiLe, if nAp tiiifce a cup 1 5com6]icAf Le 
1i6pAix)eAcc nA bff AnncAc if nA ngpeiseAC. 
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too much for the use of students, and that circumstance 
takes the force and virtufe out of his prose. We trust 
before he has done that he will publish some work, such 
as will not be crammed with cross-idioms for the sake 
of scholars, but a work such as will be a source of joy 
and pride to true Irish readers. 

At the setting in of the new century the clouds are 
breaking. The readers of Irish are increasing in number, 
and it is becoming more difficult to satisfy them. Every 
rubbish will not content them as was the case some time 
ago. The works of the older writers are yearly being 
published and this will inspire the young with enthusiasm 
to follow in their footsteps. The Irish drama has come 
amongst us and there is demand for it. There is also 
demand for Irish prose in the daily and weekly papers, 
and, further, the attention now paid to Irish in the 
schools, will constrain writers to produce accurate, 
substantial, smoothly written works. Youthful authors, 
too, from those districts where there is yet a flood of 
Irish, are beginning to put in an appearance from year 
to year. Oratory, also, is not neglected, for oratory is 
a very valuable kind of prose, and since the Irish voice 
was hushed in the pulpit, it has fallen into sad neglect. 
Alas ! the oratory of Ireland has now for a long peroid 
been entirely in English. But within the past few years 
there has come a change on the face of things. One 
can now hear a splendid Irish speech here and there, 
and in all likelihood we shall not long have to wait for 
a school of Irish oratory, both religious and secular, 
which the world will respect and which will bear 
comparison with the oratory of France and of Greece. 
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poctom. 

{Contractions: — m.=rma8caliDe; f^ feminine; gs., genetive singular; 
pl.y plural, &c) 
ACfuintieAfi, vigorous. 

^^rt^^, m., a lighting up, a kindling ; ceirte ^^^ncA, a kindling fire. 
i'6bAp, m., a number, quantity (chiefly used in Munster in this sense) ; 

^i^b^p be^^, a small number. 
'^t* ^-i prosperity, luck, fate (more usually written ^t). 
^^•6h6^yeAt, strange, extraordinary. 
AithleAf , w., misfortune (Aitfi negative) ; t>uI ^p ^ AiihleAf , to go on the 

path of misfortune. 
Aiti^eAl i:6i|\-6oitfi^A'ocA, w., a guardian angel. 
A^\vo, /., a direction, point of the compass, district. 
^if , in phrascy te h^if , beside, near. At page- 21, line 3, for to Dublin, 

read beside Dublin. 
^if<ct\i|^tn, I change ; hence, change from one language to another, 

translate, 
Aii6itn, I beg, beseech, ckimour for. 
'dice^dili, act of persuading or convincing (used with ^p). 
AiceAf , wi., delight. 
^tfi^A, however, nevertheless, 
'dtn^f, m., an attempt (to strike), a hostile attack, 
^nii, /., a breath, breathing ; ^rt'dl "oo i^fxtx^in^, to pause. 
^r)|%6^, m., hardship turmoil. 
AOigeAfic, /., abode, lodging, hospitality. 
^on-Atn, m., one and the same time; t>''don Atn (pronouticed x>6 n-^m)^ 

of set purpose ; x>*AOxy pi\6 is used in a similar sense. 
AOin-^A|S one-man ; coifi|\AC A0infi|>, a duel, a single combat, 
^otictuj^in, I harmonize. 
Aoncug^^, m., a conspiring together, a league. 
Ati wi., a ford ; aca a6 ^5111 te i^Ajbiit a|\ -Aoipe, Aoif e is in some way 

easy to deal with ; some kindness remains to her. 
A^AfxixugA^, m., change, transformation. 
At^Aipc, /., act of beseeching. 
bAi-b, /., friendship ; r\i te^t^yt b-ai* a gcoth-^AluA^Aif 1 bfUAUxe, the 

affection cherished in their fosterage did not grow cold. 
bAinrtif , /., a wedding feast. 
bA0i-gt6^, m., empty boasting, idle prating. 
bAf^Aim, I wound, destroy. 
beAn, /., a woman. In phrase it>n\ f eA|\ Aguf beAti, both men and women, 

beAii is not declined. 
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beAn fi-AOince, /., a lamenting woman, a professional keener. 

beipitn (with a|\) signifies I seize hold of ; aho^ I overtake. 

beo-iiiitl/eA'6, w., a living ruin. 

bpAfJAim, I judge, consider, expect. 

b|M J, /., strength, essence ; -oa b|\ig fin, from the virtue of that, there- 
fore, owing to that. 

bixujA'b-dpoitje, m., heart-felt regret. 

buA'bAfi, victorious. 

buA'b^f ocAt, w., an epithet, an adjective, 

buAitini, I strike (as with a stick) ; dUoy I strike (across the country), 
with um, I strike upon, meet. 

buAn-6orfi|\AC, w., a prolonged quarrel. 

CAi-oixeAtii, wi., acquaintance, familiarity. 

caiI,/m appearance, quality, characteristic. 

CAinc, /., talk ; style, mode of expression. 

CAfCA, entangled, twisted (of style). 

ceAnn, w., a chief ; ceAnn tip][VAi'6, a general of an army. 

ceApAim, I conceive, plan. 

ceAp niAjAi*, w., a laugh mg-stock (ceAp, a block; mAgAift, ridicule). 

ceA|\CA6c, /., correctness (ceA^xu, right) ; ceA|\CA6c i\Aii6ce, propriety of 
words or expression. 

ciAtltiiJini, I signify. 

cteACCAim, I practise (make a practice or habit of), and therefore, I 
habituate myself to. 

clo6-bun, wi„ a foundation. 

ctui6im, I hunt. 

cneAf ca6c, /., gentleness. 

co6At (co6All)m., primarly means a hood, a magic dress ; a/nd figuratively ^ 
enthusiasm for a thing ; cuip co6aI o|\c f^in duige pn, be in earnest 
about that thing ; get enthusiastic over it. 

coirfitigteAi, wild, strange, foreign. 

coinne, w., a meeting, a reunion. 

corii-'bAluA, w., one of a family of foster-children, a foster-brother. 

cotfi-'6AtcA6Af, m., fellow-fosterage. 

corii5ApA6u, /., vicinity (cotfi and ^aix), i gcorligAixAau T)o, in the neigh- 

hour hood of. 
com6pUAf , wi., comparison. 
comptA^c, wi., a company, a band of followers. 
corfitpomAdc, /., equal weight, justice. 
copeA*ocpom, light-footed. 
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cof tfiAlAdc, /., likeness, comparison ; mA|\ cof thAtA6c, as a representation 
(of, "oo). 

C|\Aobf5AOilifn, I explain (c|\Aob and i^AOitim, I separate). 

C|\<\nn, m., a staff, cp<\nn b^^Aiiv ^ staff to threaten with. 

c|\iofcui"6eA6c, /., Christianity. 

c|\o"6a6c, /., valour. 

c|\oi'6e-'Uk|\, m., the very centre. 

c|\oinic, /., a record, a chronicle. 

cpuAiTi-ieifC, /., a vexed problem, a difficulty. 

ctii|\ifn, I put, place, set ywith poy and a|\, 1 describe : cu|\ p'of a|\ ifiAife 
to bAti, describe the beauty of women. 

cuHiAn5|VA6c, /., a limited space, press, closeness, difficulty ; i gcothAii- 
5|va6c coiiheAf5Ai|\, in the press of fight. 

cuthfVd^, swee* -scented, fragrant. 

cu|\ ifcoAi, interference with, influence over (a|\) ; jAn ctj|\ ip:eA6 a1|n 

le f mA6c, without its being influenced by oppression. 
•OAit, /., a meeting ; i n-OAil a 66ile, meeting one another. 
"OAonnA, relating to a human being, human. 

•OAOix-bpui-o, /., slavery, bondage. 

'oa|'a6, bold, fearless ; more usually xySyAtCAt, 

■OAtAthlAdc, /., brilliancy, beauty (x>At, colour), •OAtAtfilAdc foittp]Jfte, 

brilliancy of description. 
■oeAj-AigeAncAi, fair-minded. 

"oeA^-b^Af, m., a good habit ; in pi. polished manners. 
■oeAttpAtiiAd, having the appearance of probability, probable, likely. 
•oeAixbui Jim I assert (solemnly, as a witness) ; -00 "6eA|\bui J 6^teAt^ who 

gave false testimony. 
■oeAp^-f ^1*^6, m., a barren desert ('oeA|\5 is intensitive). 
'oeA|\fcnA, polished, fine, elegant. 

■oeipiM-beAte,/., a difference (often spelled 'oeiftbi|M*eA6c). 
■oein, in phrase pA -d^in, towards (after verbs of motion). 
'otA"6A6c, /., theology. 
■oioJixAif,/., zeal, 
■ofoti. OT., shelter, cover ; ^a i>{on ha fp^|\e, under the cover of the sky, 

i.e,, in the open air. 
■ottit-doitheAfgAp, m., close combat. 

■ootAin, /., sufficiency ; 50 bf uiit x>6tAm Aiiti, in which 

there is a sufiiciency or enough. 
t)fVd[tnA, m., drama, play. 
t)|\o6-4i5neA*, «i., ill-will. 
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xi\^-ttAor\x;A,m.pl,i evil passions (rarely used in singular, as a substantive). 

T)|\o6-ifiAi£eAf , m., used in the positive sense o/ mischief or misdoing. 

"opdoi^e^^u, /., enchantment, magic, spell, wizardry. 

t)|\uitn, the back ; in phrase x)a '6|\tiim pn, for that reason, on that account. 

'oub|\6nA6, sad, sorrowful, 

■oi^iU /., longing, desire ; t)uit 01x01*66, a heart-felt longing or aspiration. 

■out, m,, means, opportunity ; g^n -out a^ p^if*ue b|\ei6 Aip, no child. 

beiug permitted to handle it. 
^^dc, m., a great or heroic event, an episode. 
eAgtiAfcc, /,, wisdom, prudence. 
61 Jim, I call out, shout, cry. 
^^e^d, rn^f a falsehood, perj ury, 
jTAf, »i., a growth ; |:Af nA hdon oi*6e, a mushroom, 
f eifceAf, m., a banquet. 
|So6tfiAH\eA6c, /., rage, cruelty, 
f{o|\6AOin, hearty ; an epithet ol fittc^ wekomf^ 
|MU, even ; in tuekpknua «m, pu a f>^A6dinu, even his look. 
f C n m i ^te , founded, established (on, a{\). 
f?6^|\A'6, m., proclamation, advertisement, 
poittpjim, I display, describe, illustrate. 
poi|\b6e, aged, having the effects of age (pronounced f on\iJ*e). 
f otin, w., desire, liking ; nf |VAib f^ -o'f onn ojx^a, they had no inclination, 
fUAit), in phrase, a|\ f uait), also, a|\ put), throughout. . 
jTUAtAim, I hate, detest. 
|?tiilrheA|V bloody. 
jTUinneAifiAil, vigorous. 

fumce, kneaded, hence, worked up, put together (as a poem), 
ruitxre, contention with (te), friction, pressure. 
ruLAin, in phrase nf ftitAi|\ 'o6inn, we must. 
rAb^i, »»., want, need ; nfo|\ gAbA'6 •661b, they had no need. 
gAUxmim, I call ; with a|S I name. 

rA^Ati, in., a stone said to have been cast or hurled by giants ; a ** gnUn." 
5eAl-A*A|>CA6, white-homed. 
reAtt, »»., a promise, pledge ; in phrase, if gOAtt te t)|WkOi*eA6c, it is 

the same as, or, like magic. 
reAf, /m obligation ; geAf a were conditions and obligations which mast 

be carried out and discharged under pain of evil, or at best, unpleasant 

consequences in ca^e of faHwre ; W |^ -oo JeAf Aib aijv he was under 

obligations or geasa. 
rteACAi^e, m., a combatant, fighter. 
50|\m-b|\tiAfc, «i.» a green margin. 



Ill 



i<\|\|Vd6u, m., an attempt ; t)0 ^u^A'o^p i^|\{\a6c, they loade an attempt. 

loifi^i^e^dc, /., imaginativeness, imagery. 

iomin^i'6e, m., a biirler. 

loniiAjVAim, I bear ; vrith reflex, pronouns m6 y6Mn, &c,, T comport myself, 

I behave. 
lOfnivAfgAiU /.» wrestling. 
lonutfiAit, eager, attentive. 
tAi'oinex\ifi^it, Latin-like. 
t^o6Af, m.y heroism. 

t<xo6fVd^, a band of heroes/ a collective noun ; L&06, a single hero. 
L&f Atfi^it, full of fire, blazing, brilliant* 

leACUi^^e, flagged over (tcAC, a flagstone), entombed, buried, embeded. 
leAft, /., side, part, direction ; fi \je\t, aside, apart ; ac4 f4 leif f^m pA 

tei6, it stands alone. 
ledt-CAob, /., a side, direction ; 1 leA^-CAOib, aside. 
t^i|\- Joit), /., extensive theft, plunder. 
t^ip-rfiAif e, /., brilliant beauty. 
i^p-ifiitteA*, w., complete destruction. 
Uoth^A, polished, adorned. 
lomi|VA6c,/., a flashing brilliancy. 
U)nn|Vd^, m., a shining, brilliancy, effulgence. 
luAfjAim, I swing, rock; -oi tuAfjAii, being rocked. 
mAcJtiioif»Ai>tA, pi. jo/triAcJnioifi, a youthful or boyish exploit. 
niAtt-6^imeA6, of slow and stately gait. 
meA'OA|v m., metre (Latin metmm). 
mf-6neAfCA6c, /., offensivenesp. 
wiAtiAd, m., a vein; ttiiayia^ "o^rifpie bfi$o$ifiA|\, a vein of vigorous 

eloquence, 
mftii^m, I rednce to a fine state, smooth out (difficulties)^ explain. 
mfo-YiA'of^fV m., unnaturalness. 
mfo-riAipeA^, bold, andacious, stubborn. 
fniofCAif , /., ill-will, malice. 

mioYi-^A^u, m^f an episode in a narrative, a bye-plot, 
mo*, m., manner, fashion ; mo* foitlpjte, style of descriptioT>. 
m6|\-bot5, m., a large miscellany (of stories, &c.) 
ni6|\-6|\oi*eA6c, /., great-heartedness, 
mtiinnceAix'ftAf, m., friendship. 

mufgAiU;,/., act of composing as verses {liieraUy act of awakening). 
n^t tn6)\, almost. 

nA'Oi3|\6A, according to nature, natural. 
weA^-^n&tAt unusual, out of the common, exceeding. 
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neAtft-fpteA'6A6, independent, uncompromising, 

neAifi-to|VAthAit, unprofitHble. 

nuAi'6-eAgA|\, m., a new or modern setting. 

Oitim, I train up, education ; -oo lioileA* le 85^6^6, who were trained 

up under Scathach. 
oi|\eAtfinA6, suitable, fitting, adopted to. 
o|\Ait)eA6c, /., oratory, 
o^i'oeoifx, m„ an orator. 
pigAtiA^, non-tthristian, pagan. 
pXAyi), m., act of struggling against, 
ppof. m., prose, a word derived from the Latin, and of well-established use 

in Irish. CAinu |*p]|\6A is used in the same sense : it is opposed to 

what is arranged according to metre, 
puinn, m., much, used with negative ; ni puiriYi, not much, little ornothing 

(It is an error to take puinn as equivalent to point, jot.) 
|VAimeif, /., rhapsody rubbish. 
jN^i-b-bAn, OT., a level plain. 
fAi"6b|\eA6c, /., richness. lleApu if f Ai-dbjACAdu iothAiJeA6cA, abundance 

and wealth of imagery, 
f AnAf An, m.. a glossary, a vocabulary. 

f AO|\, free, liberated ; f ao|\ a|\ Chon6ubA|N. free from Conch ubhar. 
f A|\-6neAfCA6u, /., great gentleness of spirit. 
f-<i|\ujA*, m., excelling, overcoming, nri a fApujA-d le pAjbAil, they 

are unsurpassed. 
feAn-6unhne, m., a tradition, reminiscence. 
I^An-f o6iva6, wi., an old ruin. 
f*eAn-u'6'0A|\, m., an ancient author. 
|^6Alui"6e, wi., a story-teller. 
f5U|\6A, loose, unbound. CAinc f5U|\*A, prose, as distinguished from 

verse, which is bound up into lines and verses by metrical laws. 
flAftcuiJde, adorned, finished off. 

yv\M, wi., thread; piii* a ^ao]JaiI, the thread of his life, 
fof, m., rest, cessation ; nf fof t)6ib f 6f, they arc not yet extinct. 
fpAf, m., a period, limit of time. 
fp^ipeAthlAte, /., loveliness, 
fp^f, /.. heed, care ; n^ cuipcAnn f 6 fp^if ititice, that he heeds her not, 

is not interested in her. 
f cpfocAiw, 1 surrender, submit. 

UAin, /., a flock, a spoil, a plunder ; Jig,, a story of spoil or plunder. 
CAife, /., rest, quiet ; niO|\ tAife "o'^oipe, Aoife had not rest, did not rest 

content* 



i 
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CAifceAt, «*., journey, visiting, round, circuit ; c4 a "oceAfCAl Ap ha 

■OAOinib, they circulate among, or are within the reach of the people. 
CA|\ii^AipeA6c, /., prophecy ; le hcaiic CAf\Yi^Ai|\eA6cA, hy the force of 

prophecy. 
ceAtinCA, m,, a prop ; 'h-a ^eAnncA fAin, propping up that, in addition 

to that, besides. 
ce^f-AipieA^, m., mental enthusiasm, warmth of soul \propefijf ceAf Aipii^. 
uo|\A^, m. heed, care, fruit, produce, result. 
C|VAiJi*eA6c, /., a tragedy. 

C|\eAf, m., a battle, a skirmish, the array or ranks of battle. 
C|\^(eAifiAil, accomplished, gifted. 
C|\tiAiJ;ifidit, /., pathos. 
tide, m., the breast ; i n-titc ah bAO^Ait, in the breast of danger, against 

danger. 
uihAit, /., attention, ken ; ctii|\i'o i n-tittiAil ■oiinn, they remind us. 
utUfiA6c, /., readiness. 

^|\-^o|%ftti^A^, m., an eclipse, a darkening over, an obscuring. 
U|\-Th6|\, m., the greater part, the majority ; alto written pof\ifi6|v and so 

pronounced in spoken language of Munster ; al$o tometimei fpotfidp. 
ti|i|\A4, m., a chief ; see ceAnn. 

At page 72, line 15, for b^Al AtA ah ShionnAiti, read b^Al a^a SeAiiAig. 



Note. — In the name of the tract, " UojaiI bjitii^ne 
"Oa 'Oe]i5A," read UoJAil ; and in page 17, line 20, read 
Destruction /or Taking. 
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